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Preached Feb. 3, 1771. Ns © 
MATTH. Xili. 51, 52. 

F eſus ſaith unto them, Have ye underſtood 
all theſe things ? They ſay unto him, Yea, 
Lord, Then ſaid be unto them, There- 
fare every. ſeribe wwhich is inſirufted unto 


the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man 
that is an houſeholder, which bringeth 


forth out of bis treaſure things new - 

and old, — — p· 1 
SERMON It. 
Preached Nov. 8, 1 767. 


1 Cox. x. 15. 
FE 927 as to wiſe men: judge be what 
1 ſay. Pei 1 * P · * 


Preached May 17, 1 767- 
Ro M. ii. 14, 15. 
When the Gentiles, which bave not the Law, 
Do by Nature the things contained in the 
Law, theſe, having not the Law,. are a 
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Je 2 ſaith unto them, Have ye doo 
all theſe things ? -They ſay unto him, Yea, 
Lord. Then faid he unto them, There- 


fore every fſeribe which is inflrufted unto 
the gab of heaven, iñ like unto a nan 


that is an houſeholder, which bringeth 


forth out of bis treaſure things new 
und old. 


F there be any difficulty in theſe words, 
it will be removed by conſidering the 


manners of that time, in which Jeſus lived, 


and the ideas of thoſe perſons, to whom 
he addrefled himſelf. _ | 
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The Iſraelites were a plain, frugal 
people ; abundantly ſupplied with all 
things needful to the convenient ſupport 
of life, but very ſparingly with ſuch as 
come under the notion of ornaments or 
ſuperfluities. They drew their means of 
ſubſiſtence chiefly from-paſturage, agricul- 
ture, and other rural occupations. Gold 
and-filver was ſcarce among the antient 
Jews; and the leſs neceſſary to them, as 
they had little traffic among themſelves, 
and {till leſs with their pagan neighbours ; 
the wiſdom of their Law having purpoſely 
reſtrained, and, upon the matter, prohi- 
bited, all the gainful ways of commerce. 
Now, to a people, thus circumſtanced, 
unfurniſhed, in a good degree, with arts 
and manufactures, and but ſlenderly pro- 
vided with the means of exchange for 
the commodities they produce; manage- 
ment, thrift, and what wee call good hu. 
bandry, muſt have been a capital virtue. 
Hauſeholders were eſpecially concerned to 
hoard up, and keep by them, in feadineſs, 


WT all 
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all ſuch things as might be requiſite either 
to cloath or feed their reſpective families. 
And therefore, as they were continually 
making freſh additions to their ſtock, ſo 
they carefully preſerved what things they 
had, provided they were of a nature to be 
preſerved, although time and uſe had im- 
paired the grace, or diminiſhed the value, 
of them. Thus, they had things new and 
old laid up in their ſtore- houſe, or treaſury 
(for theſe proviſions were indeed their 
tregſure), which, as the text ſays, they 
could bring forth, on any mea that 

called for them. 1 
And to this Jewiſh Houſeholder, wt 0 
furniſhed and, prepared for all; occaſions, 
our Lord compares the ſeribe, inſirutted 
unto the kingdom of heaven, in other, words, 
the miniſter, or preacher of the Goſpel. 
Every ſuch ſeribe, was to be ſuitabl pro- 5 
vided with what might be ſerviceable to 
thoſe committed to his charge: And the 
Text delivers it, as 4 general inference from 
the example of Chriſt himſelf (who, from 
B 2 a variety 
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a variety of topics, ſome new, ſome ala, 
had been inſtructing his difciples in this 
chapter), that we, the teachers of his reli- 
gion, ſhould likewife have in ſtore a va- 
riety of knowledge for the ſupply of his 
church, and that we ſhould not be back: 
ward or ſparing, as we fee occaſion, in the 
uſe of it. "THEREFORE, ſays he, that is, 
for this end“ that your reſpective charges 
may be well and perfectly inſtructed by 
you, as you have been by me, every ſcribe, 
which is inſtructed unto the kingdom hea- 
ven, is like unto a man that is an houſe- 
holder, which bringeth forth out hs 25 trea- 
ſure things new and old. 

It is true, if this inſtruction of our 
Lord and Maſter had concerned only the 
preachers of the word, I might - have 
found a fitter place and occaſion for a diſ- 
courſe upon it, But the caſe is much 


did 73r0—referring to the good effect of this way 
of teaching on the diſciples, whom it had enabled, as 
they confeſſed, to underſland the things, which Jeſus 


had taught them. . | 
: | other- 
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otherwiſe ; and it ' concerns all the faith- 
ful to. underſtand what the duty of thoſe 
is, who are intruſted to diſpenſe the word 
of life, leſt. they take offence //at the 

miniſtry, without; cauſe, and ſa deprive 
_ themſelves of the fruit which they might 
otherwiſe reap from it. 

Let me therefore lay before you ſome 
plain conſiderations on the aphoriſm in 
the text; and ſubmit it to yourſelyes how 
far they may deſerve the notice of all 
Chriſtians. ID 

It would be ridiculous, no doubt, to 
torture à mere figure of. ſpeech; and to 
purſue, a metaphor through all the minute 
applications, which an ordinary 1 imagina- 
tion might find or inyent for it. But I 
mall. not be ſuſpected of .trifling in this 
ſort, when 1 only conclude, from the 
compariſon of a E Hion, l to the 


Jef Houſeholder: „eggs 


I. That all the — 
which the MINISTER or THE Gos pEIL 


: B 3 may 
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may have laid up in his mind, are de- 
ſtined not 10 the purpoſes of vanity, but to 
the uſe of bis charge; for ſuch muſt have 
been the intention of a reaſonable  Houſe- 
Holder, in the ſtock of ee he had ſo 
care fully collected: i 10 


II. That ſuch * "muſt be eſtimated 


ns the apparent wants of thoſe, to whom 
this: knowledge is di iſpenſed ; for ſo the fru- 
gal houſeholder expends his proviſions on 
ON. who evidently ſtand in need of 


III. Laſtly, That among theſe wants, 
ſome, at certain coßjunctures, may be 
more general, or more preſſi 18. than or- 
dinary; and then his firſt. care müft be to 
relieve theſe, though other real, aud per- 
haps conſiderable wants, be, for t the pre- 
ſent, neglected by him; juſt, again, as 
the diſcreet houſeholder is anxious to pro- 
vide againſt an uncommon diſtreſs that 
befalls b whole family, or the greater 

Part 
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part of it, or that threatens the immediate 
deſtruction of thoſe whom it befalls, 
though he ſuſpend his care, for a ſeaſon, 
of particylar, or leſs momentous diſtreſſes, 

In theſe THREE ; reſpects, then, 1 propoſe 
to illuſtrate and enforce the compariſon 
of the Text, without any apprehenſion of 
being, thought to do violence to it. 


I. The Knowledge of a wwe ll ighructed 
Sele muſt be directed to the edification 
of his charge, and not at all to the gratifi- 
cation of his own vanity. 

This ronclufion reſults immediately from 
the fubjef?- of the compariſon. For 'the 
Chriſtian Scribe is not compared to a prince, 
who is allowed, and even expected, to con- 
ſult his own ſtate and magnificence; or, 
to one of thoſe popular magiſtrates in an- 
tient times, whoſe''6ffice it was to exhibit 
ſplendid ſhews, and furniſh expenſive en- 
tertaiuments, to their fellow - citizens: but 
to a plain Jewiſh boiſſeholler, who had no- 
an to regard beyond the neceſſary, or, 

B # at 
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at molt, decent accommodation of his. fa- 
mily. WE \ 

And the compariſon i is aptly wade, as 
we ſhall ſee if we conſider, either the end 
of a preacher? s office, or the decorum of 
his character. 

His orricE obliges him to and, the 
moſt eſſential intereſts of mankind, the 
reformation of their lives, and the falvation 
of their ſouls, And, when the object of 
his care is ſo important, what wonder 
if all inferi ior n fall) before 


7 


it? tr 10 gi: 


comm. miſton to og | iwie — to 
deliver. And in ſuch a caſe, men look 
not for ingenuity, but fidelity. An an- 
tient, or a modern ſophiſt may make what 
excurfiqns he thinks fit into the wide elds 
of ſciepce ; and may entertain us with his 
learning, or his wit, as he finds himſelf 
able. He may, I {ay,; do this; for he has 
only to recommend himſelf to our eſteem, 
and to acquire a little popular reputation. 

7 But 
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But WE have @ diſpenſation committed to 
us, a form of ſound words, from which we 
muſt not depart, a doòtrine, which we are 
to deliver with uncorraptneſs, gravity, fince- 
riiy b. We pleaſe not men, but God; or 
if men, 10 their good, only, to edification *, 

The pgcoku of our character re- 
quires, too, that we be ſuperior to all the 
arts of vanity and oſtentation. Even in 


ſecular profeſſions, it is expected that this 
rule of propriety be obſerved. A Phyſician 


would be ridiculous, that was more curious 
in penning a preſcription, than in weigh- 
ing the matter 'of it: and the Advocate 
would be little eſteemed, that ſhould be 
more ſolicitous to diſplay himſelf, than 
to ſerve his client. How much more then 
may it be expected from 4 preacher of 
righteouſneſs, that us ſhould forget his 
own perſonal importance amid the high 
concerns of his profeſſion ! 


N 4g 4 ii. 7. 
Rom. xv. 2. 


And 
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10 8 E RM ON I. 
And ſuch was indeed the conduct of 
our beſt guides, in the miniſtry. The 
antient Fathers were, many of them, 
richly furniſhed with all the endowments, 
that might be required to ſet themſelves 


off to the utmoſt advantage. Vet we find 


them, in their homilies and diſeourſes to 
the people, inattentive to every thing but 
their main end; delivering themſelves, 
with an energy indeed, but a plainneſs and 
even negligence of expreſſion 5 that tempts 
frivolous. readers, ſometimes, to. make a 
doubt of their real, and, from other 1 mo- 


They did: this with deſign; and on pfiheiple; 5s 
appears from St. Auſtin's Diſcourſe de Dottrind Chrifli- 
and, in which he inſtruQts the Chriſtian, preacher to 
employ, on ſome ocdaſions, inelegant and even bar- 
barous terms and expreſſions, the better to ſuit him- 
ſelf to the apprehenſione of his leſs, informed hearers— 
non curante ills, qui docet, quantd eloguentid doceat, fed 
quanta evidentid. Cujus evidentiæ diligens appetitus ali- 
guando negligit verba cultiora, nec curat quid bend ſonet, 
fed quid bent indicet atque intimet quod ęſtendere in- 
tendit—and what follows. L. iv. p. 74. Ed. Eraſm. 
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numents of their ſkill and pains, unqueſ- 
tioned abilities. Moy ba off br 
And, in this contempt. of ſecular fame, 
they did but copy the example of St. 
Paul himſelf, the great Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles; who, though diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſublimeſt parts, though profound in 
his knowledge of the Law, and not un- 
acquainted with Gentile learning, affected 
no diſplay either of his natural or acquired 
talents, but, as he tells us himſelf (and 
his writings atteſt the truth of his de- 
claratio), derer mined to Eno nothing, 
among the faithful, ove J Cri oo 
him crucified*.” | Na 
Not that what abilities we find, are al- 
ways to lie concealed, ' There are occa- 
fions, no doubt, when' they may properly, 
that is, uſefully, be exerted, But the 
miniſter of the Goſpel does not goin queſt 
of ſuch occaſions : he only adapts him- 
felf to chem, when they come in n his d way; 


© x Cor. 1 H FY 
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and then purſues them no farther than the 
end, he has in view, the edification of 
others, not his own 1 nn from 
him. 8 4 | 
By this 5 1 -the e T6 hs 
weed are to conduct themſelves.” By 
the ſame rule, it will, therefore, be but 
juſt to eſtimate their charitable labours; 
and, when. we ſee, nothing to admire in 
2 conclude, That this plainneſs of 
aaracter may not be always owing to in- 
apacity, but ſometimes, at leaſt, to diſ- 
ctetion and the higher regards of duty. | 
| And, this candour, as liable as it 1s to 
miſinterpretation, will not be thought ex- 
ceflive, if you reflect, that, as, in general, 
they are bound to conſult the good of their 
charge, and. to deliyer nothing to their au- 
ditors, but what they foreſee, or e 
at leaſt, will, be uſefu{ to them: 8 * 
IL: in the nent place, The yo — that 
utility. muſt be regarded by the, prudent 
diſpenſer of God's word, and can only 


thoſe, to whom his inſtructions are ad- 


F 
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be eſtimated by the apparent wants of 


dreſſet. | 

It is an eſpecial part of the houſeholders 
prudence to take care, that his treaſure 
be laid out on thoſe, who have moſt need 
of it. He has enough to do, perhaps, 
to ſatisfy the more preſſing demands of 
his domeſtics ; and the rules of a good 
ceconomy require- that he regard thoſe, 
before their humourous inclinations, or 
even their more tolerable neceſſities. To 
ſpeak in Jewiſh ideas, He, that wants a 
coat, to defend himſelf from the injuries 
of the weather, muſt be ſupplied with 
that neceſſary garment, though he go 
without a cloak; or, when a piece of bread 
is called for, it muſt be adminiſtered to 
the. hungry, though others be made to 
wait for their delicacies of milt and Honey; 
or, a lamb from the fold may be ſerved 
up at an ordinary feaſt, while the fatted 
calf is reſerved for ſome more ſolemn oc- 
caſion. 
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- Juſt thus it is in the diſpenſation of 


the word. We apply ourſelves, 'firſt and 
principally, to relieve the more impor- 
tunate demands of our hearers ; and, not 
being able, at the ſame time, to provide 
for all, we prefer the caſe of thoſe who 


are ſtarving for the want of neceflary in- 


ſtruction, to that of others who are in a 
condition to ſubſiſt on what hath already 
been imparted to them. s 
Hence it is, that we are moſt frequent 
in preſſing the fundamental truths of the 
Goſpel : as well knowing, that very many 
have yet to learn, or at leaſt to digeſt, the 
firſt principles of their religion; and that 
few, in compariſon, are either prepared, 
or enough diſpoſed, 10 go on to perfection. 
There are thoſe, perhaps, who expect 
us to clear up ſome nice point of caſuiſtry, 


or to lay open to them the grounds and 


reaſons of ſome obnoxious article in the 
Chriſtian Creed : in a word, they would 
rake it kindly of us, if, dropping the com- 
mon topics, which have been long and much 

| worn 
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worn in the ſervice of religion, we pro- 
vided ſome freſh ones, for their entertain- 
ment; and inſtead of the ſtale fragments, 
which are always at hand, and lie open to 
all the family, we ſerved up to them ſome- 
thing of better taſte from the inner rooms 
of our ſtore-houſe, where our choiceſt 
viands are laid up. All this is extreme- 
ly well: and in due ſeaſon, ſo far as is 
fitting, the charitable diſpenſer of God's 
word will not be wanting to their ex- 
pectations; for he has gathered nothing, 
however rare or exquiſite, in the courſe of 
his bouſebold "induſtry, of which he does 
not wiſh them to partake, But, for the 
preſent, he finds this indulgence to be out 
of place: he ſees, that the plaineſt duties 
of life, and the moſt unqueſtioned articles 
of the faith, are, firſt of all, to be incul- 
cated : he perceives, that numbers want to 
be put in mind of old practical truths : and 
perhaps he underſtands, that even thoſe, 
who are the moſt forward to call out for no- 
velties in ſpeculation, do not make this de- 

mand 
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mand with the beſt grace. He could amuſe 
them, it may be, with a curious theologi- 
cal Lecture: but what if their ſenſe of 
divine things be dead? what if they want 
to have their minds ſtimulated by the ad- 
monitions, and their conſciences alarmed 
with the terrors, of the Goſpel ? 

The queſtion is not put at hazard. 
For fo, the Roman Governor was impa- 
tient to hear St. Paul concerning the faith 
in Chr; when yet the Apoſtle choſe to 
reaſan with him of righteouſneſs, temperance, 
and a judgement io come: plain moral topics, 
ſuch as he had often heared diſcuſſed in the 
ſchools of philoſophy; but now reſumed 
to good purpoſe, for in the end, we are 
told, Felix trembled. 

Even, in the caſe of thoſe, a may 
be decent in their lives, who are enough 
inſtructed in what is called morality, nay, 
and would take it ill to be thought want- 
ing in a competent ſhare of religious know- 
ledge, a diſcourſe on the elements of the 


1 may not be, altogether, unſeaſon- 
able. 
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able. For- there ard, of theſe, who: ex- 
clude Religios, from their ſcheme of mo- 
rality; or Chrifranity;\ from thelr ſcheme 
of religion; or Who,, profeſſing Chriſtia- 
nity, ſoarce know what Regemptiqn, means: 
who are yet to learn with what awful, 
yet filial piety, they are to look up to 
God the, Father.;. who reflect not, What 
tranſcendant honour; i is due from them to 
God the San ; and who have ſcarce, per- 
haps, heared, or have little, regarded; 1 whe- 
ther there be, any Holy; Gt... 

If any ſuch attend our aflemblies, t hink 
not much that. we are ready to Impart to 
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e 
though we would conſult the wants of 
all, you are not to be ſurprized, or diſ- 
guſted, if we run to the relief of thoſe, 
firſt, who want our. aſſiſtance moſt.; and, 
like the. good houſeholder, beſtow. our old 
things on the needy and indigent,. before 
we expend our new. on the curious and 
delicate; who might, we will "ay. he | 

C better 
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better accommodated with them, but are 
not, in the mean time, deſtitute of what 
is needful to their ſpiritual life. Bot 


III. This care is more eſpecially re- 
quired of the Chriſtian Scribe, when his 
charge 1s expoſed, in certain conjunctures, 
to new and extraordinary wants, which, 
if not relieved in the inſtant, may grow 
to be ruinous and abſolutely fatal: then, 
above all, he is to confider, not what in- 
ſtruction is moſt acceptable to his hearers, 
but what their critical ſituation demands. 
For, here again, the example of the 
watchful and beneficent houſeholder, is our 
direction. The ſeaſon may be uncom- 
monly fevere and inclement :. or, a dan- 
gerous, perhaps a contagious diſeaſe, af- 
flicts his family; andithen the warmeſt, 
although the coarſeſt, clothing muſt be 
ſought out for the naked; and not the 
moſt palatable, but the moſt wholſome 
food, muſt be adminiſtered to the ick. 

Diſaſters, like theſe, ſometimes befalt 
the houſehold of Chriſt. A cold atheiftic 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit prevails, and chills the vital prin- 
ciples of all virtue, as well as religion: 
or, a peſtilent hereſy ſpreads its venom 
through the church, and turns the medi- 
cine of life itſelf, the ſalutary inſtruction 
of God's word, unleſs prepared and applied 
by ſkillful hands,. into a deadly poiſon. 
Then it is that the well-appointed Scribe 
emulates the generous care and pains 
of the good houſeholder ; and whatever he 
has in ſtore, of antient or modern col- 
lection, whether of philoſophy or criticiſn, 
whether of eloquent perſuaſion or ſound 
logic, all muſt be brought forth, to warm 
the piety, or to purify the faith, of his 
hearers. | 

We, of this nation, have not been ſo 
happy as to want examples of ſuch 
diſtreſſes. 

1. The fanatical ſects, that ſprung up 
in abundance amid the confuſions of the 
laſt century, had ſo corrupted the word 
of God by their impure gloſſes on the 
Goſpel- doctrine of Grace, that the age 

C 2 became 
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became immoral on principle, and, under 
the name of Saints, engendered a hateful 
brood of profligate Antinomians; that is, 
a fort of Chriſtians, if they may be ſo 
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1 called, ao turned the grace of God into 
106 licentiouſneſs, and, to magnify his goodneſs, 
11609 very conſcientiouſly tranſgreſſed his Laws. 
| 1 In a word, they taught, that the elect 
110 were above ordinances, and might be 
16 ſaved without, nay in defiance of, the 
Wi moral Law, 
WW 1 This horrid divinkey ſtruck 10 o direglly 
Hh: | at the root of all true religion, that it 
| i could not but alarm the zeal of good 
1 Wt men. . Accordingly, about the time: of the 
ll | Reſtoration, and for ſome years after it, 
1400 a number of eminent Divines (and oNE 
eſpecially, well known, and deſervedly 


honoured, in this place f) bent all their 
nerves to expoſe and confound fo perni- 
cious a hereſy : and with ſo invincible a 
force of plain and perſpicuous reaſoning, 
as. brought moſt men to their ſenſes, aud 
 f Archbiſhop Tillotſon. + B- 

2 Now effec- 
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eſfectually ſilenced, or diſgraced, the reſt. 
They opened the grounds and obligations 
of morality fo plainly, and ſet the Goſpel 
{ſcheme of ſalvation hrough faith, ayorking 
by. charity, in ſo full and ſtriking a light, 
that, injured Virtuę recovered her antient 
honours, and yet was taught to acknow- 
ledge a juſt dependance on ſaving Faith. 
Such was the triumph of enlightened 
reaſon and welb interpreted Scripture over 
Antinomaniſm : while, yet many perverſe, 
and more miſtaken, hearers of thoſe days, 
were ready to revile their teachers, for 
dwelling ſo much and ſo long on theſe 
old topics, and would have. gladly received 
other, and more .nove/ JatruRions, at their 
hands. 1 Noll Ded 
2. But now the, fc. of, that. age, 
which; followed the Reſtoration, was gone 
over, on the ſudden, into other extrava- 
gances, equally ruinous to the ſouls of men. 
It had been, made too clear. to be 
in, that, moral  ighteguinels 45 0 of, ind 10 
Fade W ſo long az Fbere is a 
bt C 3 . God 
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God to ſerve, or common ſenſe is allowed 
to have any hand in explaining his laws. 
To get rid then of fo inconvenient a re- 
ſtraint, as genuine morality, many daring 
ſpirits of that time, ruſhed into Arber/nm ; 
while the more timid,” took refuge in 
Popery. For, to diſown a moral Gover- 
nour, or to admit that any obſervances 
of ſuperſtition can releaſe men from the 
duty of obeying him, equally ſerves the 
purpoſe of thoſe, who reſolve to be as 
wicked as they dare, ar as nile virtuous 
on they can. FR 
Theſe new evils, * of which; in its 
turn, the court itſelf had countenanced, 
or introduced, called for freſh remedies; 
and it was not long before they were ad- 
miniſtered, with effect. The ſame emi- 
nent perſons, who had vindicated moral 
virtue, now ſupported the cauſe of piety, 
and of proteftantiſm, with equal fucceſs, 
They overturned all the prophaneneſs, and 
all the philoſophy of Atheiſm, from its 
foundations: : and, With" reſiſtlels argu⸗ 


5 | gar" ment, 
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ment, baffled the preſumption, and beat 
down the ſophiſtry, of the church of 

ome. Vet theſe matchleſs ſervants. of 
truth were charged by ſome, with indiſ- 
cretion- in bringing to light all the hor- 
rors of atheiſtic impiety, though in order 
to expoſe them; and with prepoſterous 
zeal in directing all their efforts againſt 
Popery, though it wore, at that time, ſo 
OLI an Sept on * our deareſt 
intereſts. 

They were not, Ä * by 
theſe clamours from purſuing their honeſt 
purpoſes: and we owe it to them,.'in a 
great meaſure, that theſe two ſyſtems of 
iniquity, I mean, Atheiſm, and Popery, are 
no longer in repute among us. 19247. 

3. Still, the ſtate of the times may be 
altered, without being much improved. 
For, though few will avow direct Atheiſm, 
and not many, I hope, are proſelyted to 
Popery, yet the number of thoſe is not 
ſmall, who are but Proteſtants, in name; 


and ſcarce Deiſts, in reality, Many pro- 
8 & | fels, 
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foſt, lat eſecretly entertaing u diſpelſef. vf all 
'revealed!Religiow; and many moren take 
unwarrartablelliberties with the Chrbſtiah 
faith, (thoughizhey þrergndirovrefpett it: 
-Ar'the Tatne tine, as extremes beget each 
each other; there · Ace thoſe- hol iſeem re- 
Japſing into the” old exploded fanatitiſm 
-of the laſt age ; from-a falſt᷑ cal, it may 
be, to cbunteract the Al iimpreflion of thoſe 
other licentious principles. 
Thus is the unbalanced mind. f, man 
always ſhiſting Froni one exceſs into an- 
othetl; and rarely knows to ſuſtain itſelf 
in that juſt mean, which pute religion and 
-right reaſon demand? - Wonder not: there- 
fore; that our cart are {ll-fuitedto. the 
exigencies of oꝝr henrera g and that we da- 
bor to ſupply them with that i pr iſion 
of / cred truth, which they imoſt Want; 
rhat we ſtrite adecite /m them awful 
idens GH God's mqral government; are 
*mftdnt in ſonſem amd'aut: of fraſon to aſſett 
the otility, the impbrtauceʒ th neceffity 
of divias revelation; and dre vamibus to 
ell | 180 maintain 
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maintain the prerogatives of Chriſtian 
faith, yet without depreciating the moral 
Law, or infringing the rights of natural 
rea ſon : that we admoniſh you to think 
ſoberly, to inquire tnodeſtly, and to believe 
vrhat the word of God expreſsly teaches, 
though yo not, and can not, manꝝ times, 
comptehend the height and depth af divine 
wiſdom: that we remember; in ſhert, 
what: is required 10: Stewards; Who are 
appointed to diſgenſe the treaſures of 
Chriſtian knowledge, and to ſuperintend 
the une, of God. 

I have now gone through the: ſeveral 
topics, which our Lord's parable of the 
Honſabolder ſeemed naturally to ſuggeſt to 
me: not: ſo much with a viewitoſ make 
our own apolog y br if we doonat our 
duty, we deſerve, and if we do, we want, 
none) as to ſet before you a juſt idea of 
our chffice and miniſtry, that ſo ye may 
judge (rightly and equitably of us, for 
your o ſakes. For it is not indifferent 
ta the houſehold, what opinion is entertained 
| of 


* 
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endeavour to diſpenſe ſalutary doftrines— 
16, eſpecially, we diſpenſe ſuch as the ap- 
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af the Houſeholder. Many will not ſuffer 
their wants to be relieved. by him, or per- 
haps acknowledge they have any, if they 
do not conceive with ſome 8 <q 
diſcretion, at leaſt, and good will. 

And though, in the diſcharge of 0 ber 
duty to all, we may ſeem to neglect many, 
and may even diflatisfy, nay offend ſame, 
yet, on reflection, you will ſee that we 
are not wanting to our truſt—if we always 


parent and urgent neceſſities of men call 


for —and, above all, if we be ready to 
diſpenſe al our treaſures, new and ald, 
-when the more alarming diſtreſſes of the 
Chriſtian church require, on occafion, our 
hn attention and liberality. | 


To conclude: We reſpe& your, good 


W ; nay, perhaps, are too ſolicitous 
to obtain it. But we would, or we ſhould, 


in the firſt place, pleaſe him, who hath 


- faithful, 


called us b to. fue, and erpedts us to be 
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faithful, in all bis houſes, For we preſume 
to be ſomething more than Orators, or 
Philoſophers, plauſible and artificial diſ- 
courſers, who have nothing in view but 
their own credit, and are eloquent or in- 
geniqus, that is, vain, by profeſſion; Ws 
have a character to ſuſtain of greater dig- 
nity, but leſs oſtentation. For WR preach 
not ourſelves, but Chriff Feſus our Lord; 

and ourſelves, your ſervants for Teſus ſake *, 


s Heb. iii. 2. k 2 Cor. iv. g. 
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F fpeak as to wiſe men: judge ye what 


T1 ſay. 
HOUGH St. Paul ſaid this to the 


Corinthians, on a particular occa- 
ſion, in reference to a ſingle argument he 
was then proſecuting, and poſſibly not 
without an intended ſarcaſm on thoſe 
whom he here qualifies with the name of 
Wiſe men, yet the words themſelves ex- 
preſs the Apoſtle's own conflant practice; 
and what is more, they expreſs the general 
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ſpirit and genius of that Religion, which 
he was commiſſioned to\teach, | 


Jain ba 


For the Chriſtian Religion, divine as, it 


is in its origin, ſublime} in its precepts, and 


profound in its myſteries, yet condeſcends 
to apply irſelf to the tional faculties of 


mankind; and, ſecure in its own native 


truth and evidence, challenges the wiſe 
and learned to Judge of its, pretenſions. 


So that we. may regard the declarwiop 


7 of the text, as a ſtanding precept to the 


Miniſters of the word, to ſpeak. as. to, wiſe 


men; and tg the bearers of it, to uſe their 


beſt faculties, in judging of what they ſay.: 
\ Theſe then ſhall be the 2p farts of my 


diſcourſe upon it. Euch will ſuggeſt pie 


important reflexions to the perſon re- 
ſpectively concerned ; to us, who pfeach 
* Wurd, ap to You, who: hear i it. 
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1. The Religion of. Jeſs was 5 deſigned 
1 the inffrution, of all ſorts and degrees 
of men. Nay, it:is even alledged otic 
mark of its dini by eſus himſelf, that 


\ KITS not 
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not only the rich and wiſe, but the por 


and ſimple, have the Goſpel preached unto 
em. And from the different reception 


of it, at firſt; by theſe two ſets of men, 


we may perhaps fee Which of them de- 


ſerved it moſt,” But be this as it will, the 


Chriſtian Religion was deſtined for the 
uſe of all mankind. Its faving truths are 
to be made known to all : yet with ſome 
difference in the mode of teaching them, 


according to the capacities of thoſe to 


whom they are addreſſed. 

To PLAIN AND ILLITERATE MEN, who 
have no prejudices to eounteract the virtue 
of God's word, and no pride of reaſon or 


ſcience to queſtion its authority, the true 


and proper way is, no doubt, to repreſent 
the great truths of the Goſpel, ſimply and 
clearly, acedmpanied with its more ge- 
neral and obvious proofs, and enforced 

upon them with all the earneſtneſs of ex- 
hortation. Theſe proofs, and this exborta- 


* Matt. zi. 15, Wy 
tion, 
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tion, carry ſuch light and force in them, 
as may be reaſonably expected to have an 
effect upon all men: yet to the wis r, who 
are prompted by their curioſity, or habits 
of inquiry, to aſt a reaſon of the hope that 
is in us*, and who are qualified by their 
parts and ſtudies to judge of ſuch reaſon, 
we are inſtructed to addreſs a more ela- 
borate anſwer, or apology. 

The queſtion then will be, ON WHAT: 
PRINCIPLES 8UCH APOLOGY MUST. BE | 
FORMED? A queſtion the more important, 
becauſe the apologies of all times have 
been too generally conſtructed on falſe and 
pernicious principles; on ſuch as cannot 
ſupport, but rather tend to weaken and 
diſgrace, the very cauſe they would de- 
fend. 

Such were the apologies, many 
of the antient Chriſtians, who would incor- 
porate with the divine religion of Jeſus 
the vain doctrines of the Gentile philoſo- 
phy: and fuck have been too often the 
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more modern apologies, which debaſe the 
word of God, and corrupt it, with the 
dreatas of our preſumptuous metaphyſics. | 
Our Religion has ſuffered much in both 
theſe ways: not, that reaſon or philoſo- 
phy of any kind, truly ſo called, can diſ- 
ſerve the cauſe of a divine Religion; but 
that we reaſon and philoſophize faſſely, or 
perverſely; that is, we apply falſhood to 
truth; or, we miſapply truth itſelf, in ſub- 
jecting the incomprehenſible myſteries of 
our faith to the ſcrutiny and minute — 9 
euſſion of our beſt reaſon. 
From theſe miſcarriages, we are admo- 
niſhed what to avoid: the example of the 
Apoſtle Paul, who Hale as to wiſe men, 
may inſtruct us in the right way of pro- 


ſecuting the defence of the Goſpel. 


From him, then, we learn to frame our 
anſwers and apologies to inquiſitive men, 
on the great eſtabliſhed truths of, natural 
and revꝑaled Roligion: to aſſert the expes 
diency of divine Revelation, fromthe ge- 
knowledged weakneſs and corruption of 

human 
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human nature, and from the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity; to/illuſtrate the ceco- 
nomy of God's diſpenſations to mankind 
by arguments taken from that œconomy 
itſelf into reaſon with reverence.) on the na- 
ture of thoſe diſpenſations, to ſhew. what 
their general ſcope and purpoſe is, how 
perſect an agreement there is between 
them, and how divinely they are made to 
depend on each other, | 

In doing this, we ſhall find room for 
the exerciſe of our beſt and moſt improved 
reaſon : we ſhall diſcover much (and be 
able to diſplay it to others) of the harmony 
of the divine councils, as they are ſet be- 
fore us in the inſpired volumes: and, 
though we may not penetrate all the 
depths and obſcurities of thoſe councils, 
yet, as in contemplating the wokks of 
God, which we know but in part, we can 
demonſtrate his erernal power and gidhtad, 
ſo, in ſtudying his wokd, we ſhall Tee 
enough of his unſearchable wiſdom and 
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goodneſs, to put to filence the ignorance of 


foohfh, and to ſatisfy the inquiries of wwiſe, 


I fay, to ſatisfy the inquiries of wiſe men: 
for wiſe men do not expect to have all dif- 
ficulties in a divine ſyſtem cleared up, and 
every minute queſtion, which may be 
raiſed about it, anſwered (for 1his, God 
himſelf, the author and finiſher 'of it, can 
only perform, and much leſs than this 1s 
abundantly ſufficient for our purpoſe); but 
all they deſire is to ſee the ſeveral parts of 
it ſo far cleared up, and made confiſtent 
with each other," and, upon the whole, 
to diſcover ſuch evident marks of a ſupe- 
rior wiſdom, power, and goodneſs in the 
frame and texture of it, as may convince 
them that it is truly divine, and worthy 


'of the Supreme Mind to whom we aſcribe 


Wo 54 | 
When we ſpeak thus as to wiſe men, 
we do all that wiſe men can require of us: 
if others be ſtill unſatisfied, the fault is in 
themſelves, they are curious, but not wiſe. 

| | I lay 
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I lay che greater ſtreſs on this mode of 
defending the Chriſtian Religion from 77- 
ſelf, that is, by arguments taken from its 
owen nature and eſſence, becauſe it ſhortens 
the diſpute with inquirers, and ſecures the 
honour of that Coy" we undertake to 


defend. 

Firſt, I. bs the diſpute with een 
by cutting off the conſideration of all thoſe 
objections which men raiſe out of their 
own imaginations. The defender of 
Chriſtianity is not coneerned to obviate 
every idle fancy, that floats iu the head 
of a viſionary objector. Men have not 
the making of their Religion, but muſt 
take it for ſuch as the Scriptures repreſent 
it to be. And if we defend it on the foot- 
ing of ſuch repreſentation, we do all that 
can be reaſonably required of us, It is 
nothing to the purpoſe what men may 
imagine to themſelves concerning the 
marks and characters of a divine Revela- 
tion: it is enough, that there are ſuch 
marks and characters in the Religion of 

D 2 Jeſus. 
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Jeſus, (whether more or fewer, whether 
the ſame or other, than we might previ- 


ouſly have expected, is of no moment) as 
ſhew it, in all reaſonable conſtruction, to 
be divine. And thus our labour with In- 
quirers is much abridged, while all foreign 
and ee eee are en 
laid aſide. 

Next, This 11 of defence ſecures 3 
honour of that religion, we undertake to ſup- 
port. For, if we fail in our endeavours to 
unfold ſome parts of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
we are but in the condition of thoſe, who 
would experimentally inveſtigate and clear 
up ſome; difficulties in he em of nature. 
Want of care, or- diligence, or ſagacity, 
may ſubje& both the Divine and the Phi- 
loſopher to ſome miſtakes ; but either 
ſyſtem is the ſame ſtill, and lies open to 
the - pains, and attention of more ſucceſs- 
ful inquirers. Nobody concludes that the 
ſyſtem of nature is not divine, becauſe 
this or that Philoſopher has been led by 
haſty. experiments. to miſconceive of it, 

bal + And 
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And nobody fhou/d conclude otherwiſe of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, though the Divine 
ſhould err as much in his ſcriptural com- 
ments and explications. Whereas, when 
we attempt to vindicate Chriſtianity on 
principles not clearly contained in the 
word of God, we act like thoſe who form 
phyſical theories on principles which have 
no foundation in J. The mene 
fas the 2 itſelf, which each — 
recommend, being haſtily taken for what 
it is unſkilfully repreſented to be, is vili- 
fied and diſgraced. - For thus the Chri/tias 
ſyſtem has in fact been reviled by ſuch as 
have ſeen, or would only ſee it, through 
the falſe medium of Popiſh or Calviniſtical 
ideas : and thus the ſyſtem of nature utſelf 
hath, it is ſaid, been blaſphemed by owa, 
who judged of it from the intricacies of a 


„ ALPHONSUS THE WisE—] go on the common 
ſuppoſition, that this Prince intended a reflection on 
the em of nature itſelf 5 but, perhaps, his purpoſe 
was no more than, in a ſtrong way of expreſſion, 
(though it muſt be owned, no yery decent one) to 
reprobate the hypotheſis Ice Ptolemaic], which ſet that 
Hitem in ſo bad a light. 

D 3 certain 
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certain aſtronomical hypotheſis. The re- 
medy for this evil, is, to ſolve ſcriptural 
difficulties by ſcriptural principles, and to 
account for natural appearances by ex- 
perimental obſervations: and then, though 
the application of each may be miſtaken, 
the ſyſtem remains inviolate, and the 
honour both of God's Wok p and Wenne 
is ſecured. 

And let thus urch ſuffice, 4 Rast 
for the duty of him, who ſbcaketh-as to wiſe 
men. Much more indeed is required to 
the integrity, and ſtill more, to the Nucteſs, 


of his defence. But he that Heabeib. as 


the oracles of God, that 1 is, who defends a 
divive Religion on its own divine prin- 
ciples, does that which is moſt eſſential 
to his office; aud eminently diſcharges 


the part of a wiſe ſpeaker, ſince he plans 


C bh +4 


his defence in the beſt manner. 
II. It now remains to conſider the other 
part of the text, which challenges zhe 
wiſe men, to whom the Apoſtle pale, to 
JuDGE of what he ſaid to them, = 
2 5 From 
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From the timd, this challenge was given 
by the learned Apoſtle, there never have 
been wanting voie men, diſpoſed and for- 
ward to accept it. And thus far, all was 
well: for they had a right to, exerciſe 
this office of judging for themſelves, if 
they were, indeed, capable of it. But 
have they confidered, to what that capa. 
city amounts? and that much more 1$ rer: 
quired to make a good JUDGE, than a 
good SPEAKER? bares 

Let us briefly examine then the preten- 
Bons of thoſe, who have at all times been 
ſo ready to ſit in judgement on the Ad- 
vocates for Religion, by the known qua- 
lities of a capable Judge: which, I think, 
are Knowledge, Patience, Impartiality, In- 
tegrity, under which laſt name I 3 
Courage. 

1. The firſt geld in a jodge, is a 
competent nowledge in the ſubject of 
which he Judges, without which his other 
qualities, how reſpectable ſoever, are ren- 
-dered uſeleſs. Nor is this knowledge, 

D 4 in 
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in the preſent caſe, inconſiderable For, 
to ſay nothing of ſabred and pruphune An- 
Z1quity, to ſay nothing of the Scienczr, and 
above all, the ſbience of Hrhir in its 
largeſt extent, the Julge of religious: toni 
troverfy muſt be well vetled, becallſe the 


Advocate f Is requil red to be \ſaptiely' 1o, 
in 'the'great printiples and derbe "br na 


tural. and revealed Religion. T8 fleckde 
bn che rin of E hdny, Aitkout this 
Engwiedge, would | be as abſurd, a 48 to dle: 


„1185. 18 


cide on. the merits, of the "Engl asl 
frudence, without an. acquaintance. with 
the common law, and the Statufe:hook.  . KI 

2. The next: quality, required in a 
Judge, is Patience, or a deliberate un» 
wearied/attention to the arguments and re- 


preſentations of the Advocate, pleading 


before him. This attention is more eſpe- 
.cially expected, wehen the ſubject in debate 


is important, when, it ĩs, beſides, intricatg, 
and when the Borogute!! 18 able: 04 Haus 
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But cheſe circumſtances all concur, in 
the caſe before us. If the queſtion con- 
cernlũg · the truth and authority of Reve- 


43 &nfeſſedly of the greateſt:: Again, if 
the ſcheme!of Revelation be, as it pretends 
to bepdivine, it muſti require the heſt ap- 
Plication' of our beſt: faculties to compre» 
hend t; and; laſtlyias the ableſt men of 
all times, of every profeſſion and deno- 
mination, have appeared in its defence, 
ſuch advocates may demand to be heared 
with all poſſible attention. For the Judge 
of ſuch à cauſe, then, to confide in his 
own fieſt thoughts, to liſten negligently 
and Ampakiently, and to precipitate his de- 
termination, muſt be altogether unworthy 
.the character he aſfumes. 

30 llt is expected of a Judge that he be 
ſtrictiy inpartia; that he come to the 
trial, of à cauſe without any previous bias 
.0ni[hig, mind, or any paſſionate. and pre- 
vailiug prejudices; in regard either to per- 
ſons or things, which may indiſpoſe him 
to 


laxion be a cauſe of / any moment at all, it 
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to ſee the truth, or to reſpect it. And 
this turn of mind, ſo conducive to a 
right determination in all caſes, isi the 
more neceſſary here, where ſo many ſeeret 
prejudices ate apt, without great care, to 
ſteal in and corrupt tlie judgement. 
4. The laſt quality, which men re- 
quire in A Judge, is, an inflexible; Aute- 
grity; ſuch as may infuſe the virtue and 
the coùrage to give his judgement accord- 
ing to his impartial ſenſe of things, with- 
out any regard to the conſequences, in 
Which it may involve him. This con- 
ſtaney of mind may be put to flo eaſy 
trial in the preſent caſe ] when the Judge's 
determitiation may perhaps intereſt his 
whole future conduct; and when the een- 
ſure, the ſcorn, and tlie diſpleaſure of num 
bers, and poſſibly of thoſe whom he has 
hitherto moſt conſidered and eſteemed, 
— may be incurred by ſuch determination. 
Tus are the great eſſential qualities 
which v we look for ina . * which 
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cannot be diſpenſed with in a Judge of 
Religion. How far all, or any of theſe 
qualities are to be found in thoſe, who 
take to themſelves this office, I have nei- 
ther time, nor inclination, to conſider. 
For my purpoſe is not to diſparage thoſe 
who haye exerciſed the right of judg- 
ing for themſelves in the great affair of 
Religion, nor to diſcourage any man 
from doing himſelf this juſtice: but ſim- 
ply to repreſent the difficulties, that 
lie in our way, and the qualifications we 
muſt nbe if we would judge a A went 
judgements _ 3 063 10 36653 25901567 

J leave it to yourſelves; therefore, to 
apply theſe obſervations, as ye think fit. 
Ye will conclude, however, that to judge 
of the pretenſions of your religion is no 
ſuch eaſy taſk, as that any man, with- 
out parts, without knowledge, without in- 
duſtry, and without virtue, may preſume to 
undertake it, 

The ſum of all I have ſaid is, then, this. 
The Apoſtle, when he became an Advo- 

> iy cate 
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cate for the Goſpel, condeſcended to ſpeat,' 
and. it. muſt . therefore be more eſpecially 
the duty of its uninſpired advocates to 
fpeak,” as jo wiſe men; that is, to employ 
in its defence all the powers of reaſon and 
wiſdom, of which they are capable. But 
it will be remembered, too, that much, 
nay more, is required of the JupGes of it; 
and that they muſt approve themſelves, 
not only ev jfe, but, i in every moral ſenſe, 

Excellent men, before they are qualified to 
paſs à final Judgement on what ſuch Ad- 
vocates have to [ay on ſo momentous a 
cauſe, a as n of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
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Preached May 17. 1567. 
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Rom. ii. 14, 15. 


W hen the Gentiles, which have not the Law, 
po by Nature the things contained in the 
Law, theſe, having not the Law, are a 
Law unto themſelves: which ſhew the 
work of the Law twritten in their hearts, 
their CONSCIENCE alſo bearing witneſs, 
and their thoughts in the mean while 
ACCUSING or elſe EXCUSING one another. 


HE ſcope of this chapter being to 

L affert, that the Gentile, as well as 
Jew, had a right to be admitted into the 
Chriſtian church, and that he was equally 
entitled to ſhare in the bleſſings of it, the 
Apoſtle grounds his argument upon this 
D 7 Principle, 
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Principle, “ That, in the final judgement, 


there would be no reſpe& of perſons 


e with God; but that Gentiles, as well 
« as Jews, would be recompenſed in that 
% day, if not in the ſame degree, yet by 
« the ſame rule of proportion, that is, 
« according to their works.“ 

Whence it would follow, that, if this 
equal meaſyre was to be dealt to 50h, in 
the future judgement, it could not ſeem 
ſtrange if both were to be admitted to the 


preſent benefits and privileges of the Goſpel. 


But, to keep off a concluſion ſo uneaſy 


to his inveterate prejudices, the Jew would 
object to this reaſoning, That the Apo- 
« ſtle's aſſumption muſt be falſe; for that 


« as God had given the Heathens no 


Law, they were not accountable to him : 


« that, as there could be no room for 


_« Puniſhment, where no Law forbade, ſo 
* there could be no claim to Reward, 

et where no Law enjoyned : and  conſe- 
6 e that the Heathen world, being 


6 left 
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« left without Law, had no concern in a 
« future recompence, at all.“ 

This ſuggeſtion the | Apoſtle obviates, 
by ſhewing the inconſequence of it. His 
anſwer is to this effect. You, ſays he, 
conclude, that the Heathens are not ac- 
countable, becauſe they have no Law. 
But it no way follows, becauſe they had 
no Law extraordinarily revealed to them 
from heaven, that therefore the Heathens 
had no Law, or Rule of life, at all. For 
theſe, having no ſuch Law, were a Law 
unto themſelves ; that is, their natural rea- 
ſon and underſtanding, was their Law, 

And, for the real exiſtence of ſuch na- 
tural Law, be appeals to the virtuous 
Acrioxs of ſome Heathens, who do by 
nature the things contained in the Law ; 
who, beſides, as it follows in the next verſe, 
ſhew the work of the Law written in their 
hearts, their conſciences alſo bearing witneſs, 
and their thoughts in the mean while ac- 
cufing or elſe excuſing one another. In 
which laſt words are contained two ad- 
8 ditional 
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ditional arguments in proof of the ſame 
point; the firf, taken from their o.n 
coxscrousx Ess of ſuch a Law; and the 
ſecond, from their reaſonings belxveen one 
another, ACCUSING or elſe EXCUSING: for 
this is the ſtrict ſenſe and literal conſtruc- 
tion of thoſe words in the original, which 
we improperly tranflate — heir thoughts in 
the mean while accufing or elſe oxcyfing” one 
another a. 

So that in the verſes of 8 Text we 
have a PROPOSITION aſſerted; and TREE 
diſtinct arguments brought in proof of it. 
The propoſition 1s, that the Heathen are a 
Law unto themſelves, or, as it is otherwiſe 
expreſſed, have a Law written in their 
hearts, The arguments in proof of it are 
1. The virtuous lives of ſome heathen, 
doing by nature the "work of the Law: 


4 — GANTAWY Tav 8 pegel, 3 7 * | 
@TooyEpiuw)* See the Paraphraſe and Comment on 
this text by Mr. Taylor of Norwich, to whom I ac- 
knowledge myſelf indebted for- the idea which . 
the general 1 method of this diſcourſe. 


2. The 
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2. The force of conſclence, teſtifying their 
knowledge of ſuch Law : and 3. laſtly, 
their private and judicial reaſonings among 
themſelves, referring to the confeſſed au- 
thority of it. 

In conformity to this method of the 
Apoſtle, my buſineſs will be to open and 
explain the ſeveral arguments in the or- 
der, in which they lie; and to confirm, 
by that means, the truth of his general 
Propoſition, That there is a natural Lato, 
or Rule of moral action, written in the hearts 
of men. 2 

I. The argument from the virtues of the 
heathen world, in proof of a Law of na- 
ture, written in the hearts of men, will ſeem 
ſtrange to ſome, who may object, That, 
if the appeal be to aon, it may with 
greater reaſon be inferred, there was not 
any ſuch Law; ſince the crimes and vices 
of the heathen world, as terribly ſet forth 
by St. Paul himſelf in the preceding chap- 
ter, were far more notorious, than its 
Virtues, So that if there be any force 

E — 1 
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in St. Paul's appeal to the virtuous lives 
of ſome heathen, as evincing a Law, vrit- 
ten in their hearts, becauſe their practice 
was governed by it; the like appeal to 
| the vicious lives of many more heathen, 
4 ſhould ſeem with ſtill more force to prove 
the non-exiſtence of ſuch Law, in as 
much as it did no? govern their practice.“ 
But the anſwer is obvious. For a Law 
may be in part, or even totally, violated 
by perſons under a full conviction of its 
exiſtence and obligation : whereas it is 
hard to imagine, that any number of men, 
of different times, in diſtant places, and 
under different circumſtances of age, tem- 
per, and education, ſhould 'exhibit in their 
lives the ſame tenour of action, without 
the guidance of ſome fixed and common 
Rule. 

This then being obſerved, let us turn 
our eyes upon the heathen world; on that 
part, more eſpecially, which is beſt known 
to us from the authentic monuments of 
Greek and Roman ſtory. For bad as that 

a | world 
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world was, it cannot be denied to have 


furniſhed many inſtances of extraordinary 
virtue. ., We find there juſtice, temperance, 


fortitude, and all thoſe. vittues, which their 


own., Moraliſts. called Offices, and which 
the ſacted page has dignified with the 
name of -Graces, exhibited in their faireſt 
forms, and emulating, as it were, even 


Chriſtian perfectionꝰ. 


But it will be ſaid of 5015 theſe * 
what. was long ſince objected by one ef 
them to the other, that their actions were 
not ſo illuſtrious, as is pretended; that 
we take the accounts of them from their 
own intereſted relaters, to whoſe vanity 
or genius we are rather to impute the 
fine, portraits, they : have given us, of pa- 
gan virtue, then to real fact and the un- 


diſguiſed truth of things ?. 


Be this allowed, Still there will be 


ground enough to enforce the Apoſtle's 


concluſion, For whence, if not from the 


o Nat. Deor, l. ti. c. 66. 
? Salluſt. 


E 2 | ſource, 
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ſource, to which he points, could be derived 
thoſe numerous correſponding inſtances, 
though of faint, unfiniſhed Virtue ? how, 
but by nature, did the heathen, in any degree, 
the things of the Law? and whence, but 
the traces of that condu@ in the pagan 
world, which the Law ſelf 4 ene as 
viriuous? c 1 

Or, were the evideitcs f from fads ever 
fo ſuſpicious, whence thoſe adtnired por- 
traits and pictures themſelves? or, by what 
accountable means has it come to paſs 
that their hiſtorians and panegyriſts have 
been able to feign ſo ſucceſsfully ? In 
truth, had the pagan world afforded no 
one inſtance of a virtuous people, I had 
almoſt ſaid, no one inſtance of a virtuous 
character, yet would the projected form 
of ſuch a people, by one hand , and the 
delineation of ſuch a character, by ano- 
ther , have been a certain evidence of 
ſome Rule of life and manners, written 


4 Plato's Republic. 
7 Xenophon's Ia. of Cyrus. 
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in the heart, if not trapſcribed into prac- 
tice; influencing the judgement to ap- 
prove, if not the will to obey it. But this 
conſideration, perhaps, comes more na- 
turally under the ſecond head of the Apo- 
ſtle's reaſoning, which is drawn, 

Il. From the force of conſcience in the 
heathen world. h 

To perceive the force of this argument, 
it muſt be remembered, That, by con- 
ſcience, is only meant @ man's judgement 
ncerning the quality of his own attions ; 
hich judgement, however come at, whe- 
ther by uſe, or inſtitution, by reaſon, or 
inſtin&, equally ſuppoſes ſome Law, or 
Rule of conduct, by which the nature of 
each action is tried, and by which its 
worth is eſtimated. Now it is of no mo- 
ment in the preſent caſe, from whichſoe- 
ver of theſe ſources that judgement is 
immediately drawn, fince it cannot but be, 
that ſome fixed principle, common to 
human nature, and of equal extent with 
it, myſt haye originally given birth to ſuch 
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judgement. For if uſe, or infiitution be 
conſidered as the probable ſource of it, 
the queſtion will recur, whence that Ule, 
or what the original of that Inſtitution ? 4 
A queſtion, which cannot be reſolved, 
unleſs we conceive ſome natural law, as 
working at the root, and branching out, 
as it were, into Uſe, or Inſ/itution. 

Nor i is it ſufficient to ſay, That the man- 
ners of diferent feople are, and have been, 
widely different ; and that con ſcience, or felf- 
Judgement, according as di Herent notions on 
Practices prevail, condemns, or approves the 
very ſame action. Without doubt, it does. 
But the conſequence i is, not, as ſome ſcep- 
tical writers haye imagined, that there is 
no common principle of nature, diſtin- 
guiſhing between right and wrong, or 
that moral action is of abſolute indiffer- 
ence ; but that men are, and have been, 
carcleſs and corrupt; that they have ei- 
ther not uſed the light of nature, or have 
ſome 1 way abuſed it. For it holds of Sen- 
linen, as of Aion, that, though the 
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agreement of numbers in all times and 
places be a good argument for the exiſtence 
of ſome common rule of right, as effect- 
ing ſuch agreement (becauſe otherwiſe no 
tolerable account can be given of it); 
yet the diſagreement even of greater num- 
bers is no proof againſt the exiſtence of 
ſuch Rule, as we can, without that ſup- 
poſition, give a fſatisfaftory account of that 
diſagreement. I call it a ſatisfaFory ac- 
count; for it comes from St. Paul him- 
ſelf, who has taken care to obviate this 
plauſible objection. If it be ſaid then, 
That the Heathen approved bad, and con- 
demned good attions, we own they ſome- 
times did, but anſwer with the Apoſtle, 
That, in ſuch caſes, they became vain in 
their imaginations, and that their fooliſh 
heart was darkened; that, as they did not 
ſearch to retain God in their knowledge, did 
not exert their faculties to acquire or pre- 
ſerve a right ſenſe of God's nature and 
will, he gave them up to an unſearching 
mind, ſuffered them to darken and put out 

E 4 the 
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the light of their underſtandings, 10 ſo 
to do [and to approve] things that were not 
convenient. 

This being the true account of the di- 
verſity of human judgement, ſuch diverſity 
only proves that the light of nature has 
been miſuſed, not, that it was never given. 
Whereas, on the other hand, if the Hea- 
then world can ſhew us, in general, a 
conformity of judgement in moral mat- 
ters, under their ſtate of nature, with, 
that of the world, under the light of Re- 
velation, what follows, but that they, 
having not the Law, fhew the work of the' 
Law, written m their hearts? 1 
But now that there was, in fact, uch a 
conformity, we conclude from he ac- 
counts of thoſe times, the ſenſe of writers, 
and the confeſſions of perſons themſelves :. the 

only means, by which a point of this na- 
ture can be eſtabliſhed, The pagan hif- 
torians and moraliſts are full of ſuch leſ- 
ſons, as we now profit by: and even their 
Rom. ch. i. ver. 28—32,—TW%44v T8 po} ela 
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poets, on the ſtage itſelf (where common 
nature is drawn for the ſake of common 
inſtruction) repreſent their characters, for 
the moſt. part, as good or bad, according 
to the ideas we ſhould now entertain of 
them. In writers of all ſorts, we find 
abundant evidence of this truth. Num- 
berleſs perſons are upon record, who con- 
feſs, in their own caſes, and atteſt, this 
uniform power of conſcience. They ap- 
plaud themſelves for, what e ſhould call; 
a  well-ſpent ie, and they condemn them- 
ſelves for, what we call, a bad one. To 
touch on à topie ſo known as this, is, in 
effect, to exhauſt it. I ſhall then hut juſt. 
point to the great * Roman patriot ex- 
ulting in the memory of his Virtues : and 
to the / Roman governour, ſo famous in 
ſacred writ, whom the preaching: of Paul, 
in concurrence with his own bans made 
tremble for his Vices.” 

III. But if men did not feel the power 
of conſcience operating within themſelves, 


* Cicero, paſſim. J 
7 Felix, Acts xxiv. 25. 
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ad - ln a Law written in their hearts, 
yet their daily conduct towards each other 
in the civil concerns of life, would evi- 


dently proclaim it. For obſerve how ſtu- 


dious men are to repel an injurious im- 
putation, faſtened on a friend: and till 
more, how they labour to aſſert their own 
innocence. What pains do we ſee, taken, 
to overthrow a falſe evidence, and what 
colours of art do we ſee employed to pal- 
liate or diſguiſe a true one? No man needs 


be told that this i 1s the conftant practice 


of Chriſtians : and did not the Heathens the 


ſame ?. Here then is a freſh proof of the 


point in queſtion an argument of fami- 
liar evidence ariſing from the tranſactious 
of common life. For, in the altercations 
with each other, in reference to right and 
urn, there is manifeſtly ſuppoſed ſome 
prior Law of univerſal reaſon, to which 
the appeal on both ſides is directed, and 
by which the deciſion is finally to be 
made. And this, as the Apoſtle's argu- 
ment ſuggeſts, whichever of the contend- 


ing 
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ing parties be in the rang. For the 
charging another with wrong conduct, 
equally implies a Rule, determining my 
judgemeut of moral action; as the defend- 
ing my ſelf or others from ſuch a charge, 
evinces my ſenſe of it. Thus, whether 
I accuſe, or anſever for myſelf, either way, 
I ſhew a Law written in my heart; 
whence I eſtimate the right or wrong of 
the ſuppoſed queſtion. Thus much might 
be inferred from the ordinary topics. of 
converſation: but the caſe is ſtill clearer, 
when they come to be debated in courts of 
Fuftice, . More eſpecially, therefore, the 
ſtruggles. and contentions of the Bar (for 
the terms, employed in the text, being 
forenſic, direct us chiefly to that interpre- 
tation), a ſeries of civil and judiciary plead- 
ings, ſuch as have been preſerved to us, 
from heathen times, in the writings of a 
Demoſthenes, or Cicero, are a ſtanding, 
unanſwerable argument for the exiſtence 
of a Rule of Right, or Law of natural rea- 
fon. For how ſhould theſe debates be car- 
N ried 
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ried on without a Rule, to which the ad- 
vocates of either party refer? or how 
ſhould theſe judicial differences be com- 
poſed, without a common La, to arbi- 
trate between them? And what though 
the Law, referred to, be a written inſtitute : 
It was firſt written in the heart, before le- 
giſlators tranſcribed it on braſs, or paper. 

You fee then, the ſum of the Apoſtle's 


reaſoning ſtands thus. The Heathens, 


who had no revealed Law, DID by nature, 
the things of the Law: their juDGsMENT, 
too, of their own actions, conformed to 


the judgement of the Law: and, laſtly, 


their DEBATES with one another, whether 
public or private, concerning rigbt and 
rung, evidenced their ſenſe of ſome Law, 
which Nature had preſcribed to them. 
Ant in this fine chain of argument, we 
may obſerve the peculiar art, by which 
it is conducted, and the advantage, re- 
ſulting from ſuch conduct to the main 
concluſion. For if the argument from 
woRKs, ſhould ſeem of leſs weight (as it 
1510 poſſibly 
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poſſibly might, after the Apoſtle's on 
charge upon the heathen world, and in 


that age of heathen corruption) yet the 


evidence ariſing from CONSCIENCE, which 
was an appeal to every man's own breaſt, 
could hardly be refrſted : or, if confcience 
could be laid aſleep (as it might be by 
vice and ill habits), it was impoſſible they 
could deny the pEBATES among them- 
ſelves, or not ſee the inference that muſt 
needs be drawn from them. 

It may, further, ſeem to have been with 
ſome propriety that the ſacred reaſoner 
employed theſe topics of argument, in an 
addreſs to RoM ANS : who could not but 
feel the weight of them the more, as well 
knowing the antient vIxrug of their 
country ; as knowing too, that the Roman 
people had been famous for their nice 
ſenſe of right and wrong, or, in other 
words, a moral CONSCIENCE; and that, 
as having been a free people, they had 
been always accuſtomed to DEBATEs about 
moral action, public and private. 


Such 
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Such is the force, and ſuch the elegant 
diſpoſition and addreſs, of the Apoſtle's 
reaſoning. The concluſion follows irre- 
ſiſtibly, That there is a Law; dritten im our 
hearts, or that, befides a Revealed Law, 
there is a Law:of natural Reaſon. 


That this concluſion 1s not injurious to 

revealed Law, but indeed moſt friendly 
and propitious to it; that, in particular, 
it no way derogates from the honour of 
the Chriſtian Law; nor can ſerve in any 
degree to leſſen the value, or ſuperſede the 
uſe and neceſſity of it, I ſhall attempt to 
ſnew in another diſcourſe. 


SE R- 
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Preached May 24, 1767: 


o - Gai. i 9. 

W 5 then ſerveth the Law ? 
"HEN the Apoſtle Paul had pro- 
ved, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, 
that if the uncircumciſion kept the righteouſ- 
neſs of the Law, his uncircumciſion would 
be accounted for circumciſion; that is, if the 
Gentile obſerved the moral law, which 
was his proper rule of life, he would be 
accepted of God, as well as the Jew, who 
obſerved the Moſaic Law; this generous 


reaſoning gave offence, and he was pre- 


ſently aſked, wHaT ADVANTAGE THEN 
HATH THE JEW®? 
n > Ch. ili. 1. 
E 8 In 
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In like manner, when the ſame Apoſtle 
had been contending, in his Epiſtle to the 
Galatians, that the inheritance was not of 
the Law, but of Promiſe ©; that is, that 
all men, the Gentiles as well as the 
Jews, were entitled to the bleſſings of the 
Chriſtian covenant, in virtue of God's 
promiſe to Abraham — that in bis. ſeed all 
the nations of the earth ſhall be bleſſed — and 
not the Jews excluſively, in virtue of the 

Maſaic Law, given to them only; the ſame 
ſpirit diſcovers itſelf, as before, and he is 
again interrogated by his captious diſciples, 
WHEREFORE THEN SERVETH THE LAW! 
if the Gentiles may be juſtified through 
faith in Chrift, and ſo inherit the promiſe 
made to Abraham, as well as the Jews, 
to what purpoſe was the Jewiſh Law then 
given? 

And to theſe queſtions, how e 
able ſoever, the learned Apoſtle has him- 
{elf condeſcended to give an anſwer, 


p Ch, iii, 
| Now 
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Now, the ſame perverſeneſs, which gave 
birth to theſe Jewiſh prejudices, ſeems to 
have operated in ſome Chriſtians; who, on. 
being told, and even by St. Paul himſelf, 
of a Law of Nature, by which the Hea- 
then were required to govern their lives, 
and by the obſervance of which, without 
their knowledge of any revealed Law, 
they would be finally accepted, have been 
forward in their turn, to aſk, WRHERETORE 
THEN SERVETH THE Law? Or, if there 
be a natural Law, according to which 
the very Heathen will be judged, and may 
be rewarded, what are the boaſted pri- 
vileges of Revealed Law, and, in particu- 
lar, the revealed Law 97 the Goſpe!? 

Now to this queſtion (having, in my 
laſt diſcourſe, aſſerted the propoſition, 


which gives occaſion to it) I ſhall reply, 


in the beſt manner I can, by ſhewing, 

I. That the ſuppoſition of a natural mo- 
ral Law is even neceflary to the ſupport 
of REVELATION: And 


F EP II. That 
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II. That this ſuppoſition no way dero- 
gates from the honour of the GospEL. 

I. That a natural moral Law is required 
to ſubtort the authority of Revelation, I 
conclude, not merely, becauſe this ſuppo- 


ſition is actually made in ſacred Scripture, 
becauſe the ſacred writers argue expreſſſy 


from it, and everywhere refer to it, but 
principally and chiefly, becauſe, without 


admitting this prior Law of nature, we 


cannot judge of any pretended Revelation, 
whether it be divine or no. For, if there 


be no ſuch moral Law, previouſly given, 


which our hearts and conſciences approve, 
and to which our common nature aflents, 
we can never ſee the fitneſs of any means, 
as conducive to 4 moral end; we can en- 
tertain no juſt and clear notions of moral 
action, properly ſo called; and, conſequent- 
ly, we can have no ideas of what are 
called the moral attributes of God. Now, 
in this ſtate of ignorance and uncertainty, 
how ſhall any man go about to prove to 
us the divinity of any Revelation, or 

| through 
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through what medium can its truth of 
authenticity be eſtabliſhed? We have no 
Rule, no principles, by which to judge of 
the Law, pretending to come from God: 
we cannot tell, whether it be wotthy of 
him, or not: we do not ſo much as know, 
what worth or goodneſs is, either in our- 
ſelves, or in the Deity. Thus all internal 
arguments for the excellence of any Re- 
ligion are at once cut off: and yet till, 
from ſuch conſiderations, we find that a 
Religion may come from God, we cannot 
reaſonably conclude, on any evidence, that 
it does come from him. The Religion of 
Mahomet may, for any thing we can tell, 
if there be no moral Law for us to judge 
by, be as worthy of God, as that of Jeſus, 
Nor will any external arguments, even the 
moſt unqueſtioned miracles, of them- 
ſelves, be ſufficient to confirm its preten- 
ſions. For how ſhall we know, that theſe 
miracles are from God, unleſs we under- 


ſtand what his attributes are, and whether 
F 2 the 
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the occaſion, for which they are wrought, 
be ſuch as is conſiſtent with them? f 

So that thoſe zealous perſons, who 
think they do honour to the revealed will 
of God, by denying him to have given a 
prior natural Law, do, indeed, defeat their 
own purpoſe, and put it out of their power 
to judge of any Revelation whatſoever. 
There is, then, a Law of Reaſon, written 
in the heart, by which every Religion, 
claiming to be divine, muſt be tried, or 
we have no ground to ſtand upon in our 
endeavours to ſupport the credit and di- 
vinity of any Religion. 
What is, then, ſo neceflary to the ſup- 
port of Revelation, in general, cannot, we 
may be ſure, 

II. Auy way derogate from the honour of 
ibe Chriftian Revelation, in particular. 

But, to put this matter out of all doubt, 
J ſhall diſtintly ſhew, that the ſuppoſi- 
tion of a natural moral Law neither diſ- 
credits the us, nor tends, in the leaſt; to 


ſuperſede the NECESSITY, of the Goſpel. 
And 
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And 1. Ir Dots NOT DISCREDIT is 
nate in 16 47 | M: 
For, what, if all men be endowed with 
thoſe faculties, which, if properly employ- 
ed, may inſtruct us in the knowledge of 
God and outſelves, and of the duties we, 
reſpectively, owe to Him and to each 
other? Is it nothiug, that this knowledge 
is rendered more eaſy and familiar to us 
by the liglits of the Goſpel? Is it no- 
thing, that thoſe laws, which men of 
thought and reflection may dedute for 
themſelves from principles of natural rea- 
ſon, are openly declared to all; that they 
are confirmed, illuſtrated, aud enforced by 
expreſs revelation? Is it of no moment, 
that the plaineſt and buſieſt men are as 
fully inſtructed in their duty, as men of 
ſcience and leiſure, the ſimpleſt as well 
as the wiſeſt, the mechanic and the ſage, 
the ruſtic and philoſopher? Is it of no 
uſe, that men are kept ſteady in their 
knowledge and obſervance of the law of 
nature, by this pole-ſtar of revelation ? 

T 1 that 
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that they are ſecured from error and miſ- 
take, from the effects of their own haſte, 
or negligence, or infirmity, from the il- 
luſions of cuſtom or ill example, from the 
falſe lights of fanaticiſm or ſuperſtition, 
and from the perverſeneſs of their own 
reaſovings?.. Look into the hiſtory of man- 
kind, and ſee what horrid idolatries have 
pverſpread the world in ſpite of what 
Nature teaches concerning God; and hat 
portentous immoralities have prevailed in 
the wiſeſt nations, in defiance, nay, what 
is worſe, under the countenance and ſanc- 
tion, of what was deemed natural Reaſon. 
Add to all this, that the moral duties, 
we thus eaſily .and certainly know, and 
without any danger of miſtake or cor- 
ruption, by means of the evangelical Law, 
are enjoined. by the higheſt authority; 
are ſet off by the brighteſt examples ; ; are 
recommended to us by new arguments 
and conſiderations; are preſſed upon us 
by the moſt engaging motives, higher and 
more important than nature could ſug- 
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geſt tous; and laſtly, are ſublimed and 
perfected by the moſt conſummate reaſon. 

Still, we are not got to the end of our 
account. Confider, further, our natural 
weakneſs, ſtrengthened and aſſiſted by the 
influences of divine Grace; the doubts 
and miſgivings of Nature, in the momen- 
tous points of repentance and forgiveneſs 
of ſin, cleared; the true end and deſtina- 
tion of moral agents, diſcovered; a future 
judgement, aſcertained ; and the hopes of 
endleſs unſpeakable glory, which nature 
could at moſt but deſire, and had no rea- 
ſon (unleſs that deſire be, itſelf, a reaſon) 
to expect, unveiled and fully confirmed 
to us, | RE 

This, and {till more, is but a faint 
ſketch of the advantages, which, even in 
point of morals, we derive from Revealed 
Law, G0 now, then, and ſay, that the | 
light of nature, ſet up in your own hearts, 
obſcures the glory, or diſcredits the uſe, of 
the everlaſting Goſpel ! 


F 4 | 2. But 
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2. But it is a low, degrading, and un- 


juſt idea of the Gaſpel, to regard it only, 


as a new. code of morals, though more 
compleat in itſelf, more ſolemnly enacted, 
and more efficaciouſly enforced, than the 
prior one of nature. Were the uſe of each 


the ſame, the honour of the ' Chriſtian 


revelation would not be impaired, becauſe 
its NECESSITY IS NOT SUPERSEDED. 


For Chriſtianity, rightly underſtood, 


is ſomething vaſtly above what Reaſon 


could diſcover or procure for us, It con- 


firms, incidentally, the law of nature, and 
appeals to it; it harmonizes, throughout, 


with that and every other prior revelation 


of God's will, as it could not but do, if 
it were indeed derived from the ſame eter- 
nal ſource of light and truth. But, for 
all that, it is no more a ſimple re-publica- 
tion of the natural, than of any other 
divine Law. It is a new and diſtinct re- 
velation, that perfects and completes all 
the reſt. It is the conſummation of one 
great providentual ſcheme, planned before 

the 
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the ages, and fully executed in due time, 
for the redemption of mankind from ſin 
and death, through the mercies of, God in 
Chriſt Jeſus. 

Now, in this view, which i is dat i adds 
Chriſtianity exhibits of its own purpoſe, 
the ſcheme. of the Goſpel is not only of 
the moſt tranſcendant w/e, as it confirms, 
elucidates, and enforces the moral Law, 
but of the moſt ABSOLUTE NECESSITY : 
I ſay, of the moſt abſolute neceſſity; in re- 
ference to the divine wiſdom, and to the 
condition of mankind, both which, 'with- 
out doubt, if we could penetrate ſo far, 
required this peculiar interpoſition of hea- 
ven, on principles of the higheſt reaſon, 
as well as goodneſs. But the neceſſity is 
apparent even to us, on the grounds of 
this very Revelation. For its declared 
purpoſe was to reſcue all men from the 
power of Death, and to beſtow upon them 
immortal /ife in happineſs. But, now, 
the ſame Goſpel, that tells us this, tells 
us, withall, that, as in Adam all men died, 
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fo in CHRIST, only, fhall all men be made 


alive; and that, without the blood of 
Cuxls r, there could be no remiſſion of the 
forfeiture incurred by the tranſgreſſion of 
Adam. You ſee, then, that, to argue 
upon Goſpel-principles (and the fair in- 
quirer can argue upon no other) the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation was aecęſſary to ful- 


fill the purpoſes of God to man, and to 


effect that which the divine councils had 
decreed in relation to him, | 
The conſequence is, that, though we 


admit a Law of nature, and even ſuppoſe 


that Law to have been a ſufficient guide 
in morals, yet the honour of Chriſtianity 
is fully ſecured, for that its neceſſity is 


clearly evinced, and could not be ſuper- 


ſeded by that Law, which had not the 
promiſe of eternal life, and could not have 
it; ſuch promiſe being reſerved to mani- 
feſt and illuſtrate the grace of God, through 
the Goſpel. 

Reaſon may be aſtoniſhed at this repre- 


ſentation of things, but finds nothing to 
oppoſe 
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oppoſe to it. It looks up, in ſilent adora- 
tion, to that ſupreme incomprehenſible 
Power, which wills that which is beſt, 
and orders all things with the moſt perfect 
Fon a5 1 
Nor let it be any objeQion, that the 
Law of Nature points to ſome juſt re- 
compence of moral agents, independently 
of the Chriſtian Law. Without doubt, 
it does; and, if the Goſpel had never 
been vouchſafed to man, the Judge of all 
the world would have done that which 
was fit and right. But can reaſon, can 
our own hearts, aſſure us, that the beſt 
of us could ſtand the ſcrutiny of ſtrict 
juſtice, or be entitled to any recompence 
of reward? Or, if our preſumption an- 
ſwer this queſtion in our favour, have 
we the leaſt pretence to that unſpeakable 
reward, ſolely made known and promiſed 
in the Goſpel, of everlaſting life? Or, if 
mere Heathens, who are to be judged by 
their own Law, may be admitted to an 
eternal inheritance of life and glory, are 


we 
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76 8 ER MON lv. 
we ſure that this mercy (for mercy it is, 


and cannot be of right) is not vouchſafed 
to them, through Chriſt, though they 
may have been ignorant of Him? or ra- 
ther, are we not certain that it muſt be 
ſo, ſince eternal life, on whomloever be- 
ſtowed, is the gift of God through Chrift *? 
What effect the Goſpel- ſcheme of Re- 
demption through Chriſt may have on 
thoſe who lived of old under the Law of 
nature or any other Law, or who ſince 
the coming of Chriſt have continued in 


the ſame circumſtances, it becomes us 


with great caution to inquire, becauſe the 
Scriptures have not explicitly and fully 
inſtructed us in that matter. But, from 
certain expreſſions, occaſionally dropped 
by the ſacred writers, ſuch as — that Chrift 
died for all*; that God was in Chrift re- 
conciling the world to himſelf f—that Chrift 


is the propitiation for our fins, and not for 


Rom. vi. 23. 
.. 
2 Cor. v. 19. 
| ours 
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ours only, but alſo for the ſins of the whole 
world :; from theſe, and other paſſages of 
the like nature, we are authorized to con- 
clude, that the benefits of Chriſt's death 
do extend, in ſome ſenſe, to all men: that, 
though each will be judged by the Law 
he lived under, the iſſue of that judge- 
ment will reſpe& the death of Chriſt : that 
their living again to receive the recom» 
pence of the deeds done in the body, 
however Nature might ſuggeſt this event, 
is, in fact, brought about through the re- 
demption that is in Chrift b: and that what - 
ever recompence they receive beyond what 
in ſtrict juſtice is due unto them, is to 
be placed entirely and ſingly to his ac- 
count. Such inferences, as theſe, are ap- 
parently reaſonable, and juſt: nor do they 
prejudice, in any degree, the hope and 
faith of a Chriſtian: others may have an 
intereſt in the blood of the croſs; but our 
privilege is to &now, that we have it. 


? 1 John ii. 2. 
h Rom, ili. 24. 
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The advantages flowing from this know 
ledge, are infinite. And therefore good 
reaſon there is to hold, with the Apoſtle, 
that, although the living God be the Saviour 
all men, yet is he Hecially % of 8 


that believe \. 
On the whole, then, if men will be 


putting ſuch a queſtion to us, as that of 


the text, Wherefore then ſerveth the Law? | 


To what end was the Chriftian Law given, 
if 'there be a prior Law of Nature to 
which men are reſponſible, and by which 
they will be judged? We are now pre- 
pared to give them a ſatisfactory anſwer. 

We ſay then, t, that the Chriſtian 


Law, to whatever ends if ſerveth, preſup- 
poſes the exiſtence of a prior natural Law, 


by which its pretenſions muſt be tried 


and examined, and which is therefore 


neceflary to the ſupport of the Chriſtian, 
as of any other Revealed Law. 

But, ſecondly, and more directly, we an- 
ſwer, that the ſuppoſition of ſuch natural 


p I Tin, iv. 10. 


tl 
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Law no way diminiſhes the Honour of the 
Chriftian Law ; for that it ſerves to many 
the moſt important MORAL USES, over 
and above thoſe to which the Law of 
nature ſerves ; and that, further, it is of 
the moſt abſolute necessITY to the ac- 
compliſhment of its own great purpoſe, 
the redemption of the world, which the Law 
of nature could not effect, and which the 
divine wiſdom ordained ſhould only be 
effected through Chriſt Jeſus. Laſtly, 
we reply, that the benefits of the Goſpel- 
inſtitution may, muſt, in ſome meaſure, 
extend to all the ſons of Adam, as well as 
to thoſe who are more eſpecially en- 
lightened by the Chriſtian faith: that all 
mankind have an intereſt in the Goſpel, 
though we Chriſtians are firſt and prin= 
cipally indebted to it. 

To conclude, whatever Eaw, whether 
we term it of nature, or revelation, has been 
given to us, we ſhould receive with all 
thankfulneſs and reverence. But, more 
eſpecially, ſhould we adore the riches of 

God's 
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God's grace in the revealed Law of the 


Goſpel, and in the fingular unſpeakable 
mercies conveyed by it. Far from en- 
vying the Heathen world the advantages 


they receive from the law of Reafon, un- 
der which they live, let us bleſs God for 


his impartial over - flowing goodneſs to all 
men; let us even rejoice for the benefits 
treaſured: up for them in a merciful dif- 
penſation, of which, at preſent, they un- 
happily know nothing ; and let us only 
acknowledge, with eſpecial gratitude, the 


higher bleſſings vouchſafed to us, who are 


called to ſerve God in the Goſpel of his 
So An 


* Rom. i. 9. 
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Hes. ü. 3. 
How ſhall we efcape, if we neglect ſo great 
Satugtion? 


HE Religion of Nature, is the 
Law of God, ſpeaking by the voice 
of Reaſon ; the Religion of the Goſpel, 
is the Law of God, ſpeaking by the Re- 
velation of Jeſus. Each of theſe Laws is 
deſervedly called, a great Salvation: the 
former, as the baſis of all true Religion; 
the Natter, as the conſummation of all 
God's religious diſpenſations to mankind. 
Concerning the different purpoſe and 
genius of theſe Laws, I ſhall not now 
ſpeak ; at leaſt, no farther, than is neceſ- 
G ſary 
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ſary to enforce the Apoſtle's pathetic 
queſtion, How ſball aue eſcape, if - we neg. 
left ſo great Salvation; if we neglect to 
obſerve thefe Laws, reſpectively given to 
promote man's trueſt happineſs. 

The world abounds in commentaries on 
the Law of Nature, and on the Law of 
Chriſtianity, But the misfortune is, that 
moſt men regard the ſtudy of theſe Laws, 
rather as an exerciſe of the mind, in the 
way of curious ſpeculation, than as an 
intereſting purſuit, which concerns their 
moral and religious practice. Which is 
juſt the ſame folly as would be charged on 
' thoſe, who. ſhould ſpend their lives in 
ſtudying the municipal Laws of their 
country, with a total unconcern about 
the obſervance of them in their own 
perſons. 

Indeed, the penal auctions, which at- 
tend the violation. of thoſe Laws, would 
. preſently reclaim the ſtudent from this 
folly, and remind him of the end, to which 

his ſkill and knowledge in them ſhould 
| | 1 
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be principilly directed. Aud, if in the 
ſtudy of general morals, or of revealed 
religion, he neglect to refer his ſpecula- 
tion to practice, it is only becauſe the 
penalties are leſs inſtant, or leſs conſtrain- 


ing, and not that either the Law of Na- 


ture, or che Law of the Goſpel, is without 
its propet and ſuitable ſanctions. 
I. Theſe ſanctions, as to the Law of 


Nature, as little as they are ſometimes 


conſidered, are eaſily pointed out. For 
who, that groſsly offends againſt that Law, 


but is puniſhed with ſelf-contempt; with 


an anxious dread of that power, which 
inſcribed the, Law on his heart, and'will, 
ſome way or other, ſecure the honour of 
it; with a ſenſible diminution” of his 


health, or fortune, or reputation; ſome- 


times, with the decline of his parts and 


faculties; with many uneaſy and em- 
baraſſing, however unforeſeen, ſituations, 
into which his: vices lead him; with in- 


evitable.diſtrefles, experienced in his own 


perſon, perhaps entailed on his poſterity ; ; 
G 2 in 
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in a word, ſooner or later, with a diſguſt 
of this life, and a trembling apprehenſion 
of what may befall him in a future? - 
Buy theſe penalties, is the Law or NA- 
TURE enforced: , and they are ſuch, as 
muſt ſoon convinee a thinking man, in- 
deed every man, that his true intereſt 
lies in the obſervance of that Law. At 
the ſame time, it muſt be owned, that 
this Law is ſtrict and ſevere: It puniſhes 
with rigour, and rewards ſparingly. Diſ- 
obedience is certain, often, intenſe, mi- 
ſery; while the moſt punctual compliance 
with it ſecures but a moderate enjoyment 
of this lifes and ſo much happineſs in an- 
other (if indeed any happineſs can be 
hoped for) as in ſtriẽt juſtice may be re- 
.quired, . | 8 
Vet his is the Law, which many, it 
ſeems, had rather live and dye under, than 
accept the benefit of a far BETTER. For 
II. It pleaſed God, in compaſſion to his 
creature, man, not to leave him under 
this Law; but, by a ſpecial revelation of 
His 
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his will; to confer thoſe bleſſings; upon 
him, which he had no ground in; reaſon 
to expect, and no means in nature to ob- 
tain. Hence, the free gift of immortality, 
on the condition of obeying a certain pres 
cept, given to Adam. The gift, was im; 
menſe, and the condition, eaſy: but, the 
latter; not beiug obſerved, the former wag 
as: juſtly forfeiteqd, as it had been ac 
beſto we. 

Still, through the exhauſtleſs mercy of 
the ſypreme moral Governour, a, way was 
found out, by which unhappy man might 
be reſtored to his loſt inheritance. He 
returned again, for the preſent, under the 
former yoke of Nature, or, at beſt, was 
committed to the tuition of a rigid Sc 
maſter (for ſuch St. Paul ſtyles the ritual 
Law of Moſes); with ſome hopes, indeed, 
of a better ſtate, toavhich he was one day 
to be advanced; but thoſe, darkly inti- 
mated, and imperfectly . conceived, The 
divine purpoſe, howeyer, was to lead him, 
by tun wholeſome diſcipline, to Chrif, 
| (3 3 «4 
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to the religion uf his Sonz whoj/ in dub 

time, vindicated the hotiour of God's go! 
vernment, by fulfilling» all righteouſneſs ; ex. 
piated the foul offence of man's! diſobes 
dience by his deathi-upon the croſs; and 
reconveyed the ineſtimuble gift of im- 
mortal life in happinoſs on the new terms 
of FArFh IX TAE DIVING 'Saviour;'by 
whoſe” miniſtry tHis- great work was at- 
chieved. Thus, Jeſus became a ranſom 


for the ſins of mankind ; appearing” in- 


deed in our nature at that Tedſon, (Which 
was pte-ordained;: but being a (in thb 


divine councils, and therefore the benefit 


of his death operating) from the Ninety 
of the world, ene 1H 
This is a brief account of unt great 


Tedemptb in Chtiſt Jeſus, by which wr 


are again reſtored to thoſe hopes, which 
had been forfeited by Adam's tranſgreſſion. 
In conſequence of this diſpenſation; the 
reward of obediente is eternal Liſe: not 
of debt; but of grace, through faith in 
the Redeemer. But this is not all. To 
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facilitate and ſecure that obedience (to 
which ſo immenſe, a benefit is now an- 
nexed) a perfect example of it is ſet be- 
fore us in the perſon of Chriſt himſelf; 
and the holy Spirit is given to the faith- 
ful, to purify their hearts and lives, and 
to fill them with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving . On the other hand, the penalty 
of diſobedience (what could it be leſs?) is 
a perpetual excluſion from bliſs and glory, 
with ſuch a degree of poſitive ſuffering, 
annexed, as the reſpective demerits of in- 
corrigible ſinners, or the ſanctity and 
wiſdom of the divine nnen 1 
demand. : 

Add to all this, that the fame finilptaies 
which open to us the terms of this diſ- 
penſation, declare, likewiſe, that no other 
terms will ever be offered; that. we. are 
complete in Chriſi v; that all the divine 
councils, in regard to man, are cloſed and 
ſhut up in him; and that no further fa- 
Rom. xv. 13. ee 

» Col. ii. 10. 
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crifice remains for ſin, but that every | 


man, henceforth, muſt ftand or fall by 
the terms of the everlaſting Goſpel.— How 
then ſhall we om f we en fo rum 
Satvoation ? 2 

III. Still, as I lui . are thoſe, wi 
had rather truſt to the Law of Nature, 
than the Law of Grace; who had rather 
take their chance of being ſaved by the 
rule of their own Reaſon, than owe their 
Salvation to the methods preſcribed to 
them by the rule of the Goſpel. 

Their pretences for this perverſe choice, 
are various: but the true reaſon, I ſup- 
poſe, is, that the diſpenſation of the Goſ- 
pel, though it be unſpeakably more be- 
nign, more gracious, more encouraging 
to the good and virtuous, is, at the ſamę 
time, more awful, more terrifying, to 
reſolved impenitent fmners, than the dif- 
penſation of Nature: and they are content 
to give up their hopes af that immortal 
prize, which the revelation of Jeſus holds 
gut to them, rather than encounter the 

. heard 
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hazard of that ſevere ſentence, which al at 
tends the fotfeiture of N 

Be it io then: ye had rather forego't a 
hopes of Heaven, than have Mm e 
diſquieted with the fear of hell. 

But; ff A, do ye not fee, that there is 
ſomething -baſe © and abject! in this difpoſi- 
tion? För- what genercus man will not 
aſpire to aft iminenſe reward, which hea- 
ven, in extreme kindneſs, may he almoſt 
ſaid to Wires Upon! Him, bcgufs there ma 
be danger in coming ths rt of it? «c Tes, 
but the danger is initnenſe, too“ Ra- 
ther fay, the loſs is irnnienſe : ' the danger 
of incurring this lofs, f is not ſo, For 
what, indeed, is the dang er, when heaven 
is your guide, and a crown of glory, your 
hope ; when ye haye God's word to aſſure 
you of the prize, ye 'contend for ; i when 
ye have the holy Spirit of God to aſh ſt 
you in the purſuit; when ye have the 
Son of God, your all- merciful Saviour 
himſelf, to be your Judge, and the diſ- 
penſer of that prize to you; when, with 


all 
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all theſq cncouragements,, ye are, beſides, 
quickened by a ſalutary fear of juſtice, on 


the, other hand; and. when all ,that, is re- 
quired of yourſelves, is, a xcaſonable faith, 


a willing mind, and. a ſincere, though, in 


many reſpects, imperfect. obedience. Is 
the danger to be much e eſteemed. when 
the helps are ſo great, when the. labour is 
0 mall, and the, e almoſt in 
But, Is ad vem en z mn i en 

 Secondh :  Configer, alſo, Whether. ye do 
not even prevaricats, with yourſelves, when 


ye ſay, ve had, rather take up with a 
leſs reward, than run the hazard of ſo 


great a. - puniſhment, | Ye certainly re- 
ſolve not to contend for any reward, at 
all, not even for the reward of Nature. If 
ye did, ye might with more eaſe, as well 
as certainty, obtain that of the Goſpel, 
For whether is eaſier, - think ye, to obtain 
a gift from infinite mercy, or to extort 

a debt from infinite juſtice ? 
But, Laſily, the matter is not left, to 
your Choice, When God, in his wiſdom, 
had 
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had projected a ſcheme, for the ſalvation 
of mankind before the ages; when he had 
proſecuted that ſcheme; by many ſucceſ- 
ſive, revelations of himſelf, by many no- 
tices and preparatory. indications of his 
good: pleaſure; when he had ſeparated a 
choſen. family from the reſt of the world 
to ſerve. as a repoſitory of his councils, and 
to miniſter, to himſelf in the execution 
of them; when he had ſent forth his 
angels to aſſiſt in this great work, and had 
inſpired many prophets and holy men 
to ſignify,” beforehand, the glories of a 
new kingdom which he meant to eſta- 
bliſh on earth, and to prepare men for the 
reception of it ; when, after all theſe pre- 
ludes of his wiſdom and goodneſs, he 
came, in due time, to aſtoniſh the world 
with the completion of this adorable 
ſcheme, by {ending forth his only begot- 
ten Son, the expreſs image of his. perſon, 
to take upon him our nature, to ſuffer and 
to dye for us; and, by raiſing up Apoſtles 
and Evangeliſts, under the guidance of 

by: his 
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his holy Spirit, to record theſe amazing 
tranſactions; and, by the atteſtation of 
ſtupendous miracles, to ſpread the know 
jedge of them over the face of the earth: 

when this, I ſay, and more had been done 
by the Almighty to uſher in His laſt beſt 
diſpenſation into the world, think not, 
- that all this mighty apparatus was' to be 
thrown' away on our Caprice or obſtinacy ; 
and that, after all, we may be at liberty 
to reject his whole deſign, or take às much, 

or as little of it, as our wayward fancies 
ſhall ſuggeſt to us. No: N the 
councils of heaven will ſtand firm, what- 
ever attempts we may make in our wiſ⸗ 
dom, or weakneſs, to ſubvert them. As 
well may we think to overturn the ever- 
Jafting mountains, or puſh the earth itſelf 
from its centre, as to defeat or ſet aſide 
one tittle of that eternal purpoſe, which God 
hath purpoſed in Chrift Feſus s. To whom- 
ſoever the ſound of the Gofpel is come, 

WOO he will hear, or not hear, _ that 


; 


Goſpel, 
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Goſpel he muſt ſtand or fall: he is, 


thenceforth, under the bond of the. Covenant : 
through faith in Jeſus, he inherits the 
promiſes ;, or, if he withhold his faith, it 
is not at his option'to have no concern in 
the threats of the Goſpel. an al 

I know what is commonly ſaid to re- 
preſentations of this ſort . That Faith 
depends not on the ,2v//, but on the un- 
derſtanding : that, when the evidence for 


the truth of any propoſition is full and 


clear, .it conſtrains my aſſent; when it is 
otherwiſe, I reject the propoſition, as falſe, 
or, at beſt, ſuſpend my belief of it; and, 
in either caſe, as without merit, ſo with- 
out blame: that no Law is obligatory to 
me, any farther than I ſee cauſe to admit 
the authority of it; and that no pretence 
of its divine original can ſubje& me to 
the ſanctions of it, unleſs, on my beſt 
inquiry, I allow that claim to be. well 
founded: that, conſequently, the Law of 
Chriſtianity cannot concern him, who is 
not convinced of its truth; that, where 

2 this 
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this conviction is not, diſbelief muſt be 


a matter purely indifferent; and that He 


only is reſponſible to that Law, who un- 
derſtands it to be his duty to be oontroul 
ed and governed by it.“ 

This reaſoning is plauſible ; and has 
many advocates, becauſe it flatters the 
pride and independency of the human 
mind.— But, when a Law is promulged 
with that evidence, which the divine Le- 
giflator (for of ſuch I am now ſpeaking) 
ſees to be ſufficient for the conviction of a 
_ reaſonable man, it is concluding too faſt, 
to ſuppoſe, that I am innocent in reject- 
ing it; or that T am not bound by it, 
though I do reject it. Error, or unbe- 
lief, is only indifferent, when it is per- 
fectly involuntary or invincible; but there 
is clearly no room for this plea in the 
preſent caſe, when, by the ſuppoſition, 
there is no want of fit evidence. 

Even in the caſe of human Laws, my 

rejection of them may be blameable, 
though I neither admit the authority, nor 

| the 
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the equity of the laws themſelves. For 
there may be evidence enough of both, if 
I will but attend to it. Now put the 
caſe of a divme Legiſlator; and what was 
ſuppoſeable, becomes certain. For the at- 
tributes of the Deity will permit no doubt, 
but that, when he gives a Law to man, 
he will afford ſuch proofs of it, as may, in 
reaſon, ſatisfy thoſe, to whom it is addreſſed. 
So that their rejection of it can only pro- 


ceed from ſome neglect or wilfulneſs, on 


their own part, and not from the want 
of a ſufficient Wei r- on the part of 
the Legiſlator. | 

Ye ſee then, there is no abſurdity in 
ſuppoſing the Law of Chriſtianity to 
oblige thoſe, who do not receive it: for 
if that Law be of God (and we argue 
now upon that hypothefis) the evidence 


for it muſt be ſuch as is ſvited to our fa- 


culties ; and being addreſſed, as the tenor 


of it ſhews, to all mankind, it binds of 


courſe all thoſe to whom that evidence 
has been ſubmitted. 
And 
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And this indeed-is the very language of 
that Law itſelf. For the Jews diſbelicyed 
the Goſpel, when it was preached to them 
by our bleſſed Lord. But what ſays the 
Legiſlator to theſe unbelievers? Does he 


leave them to the Law of Nature, whoſe 


authority they did not diſpute, or to the 
Law of Moſes, which God himſelf, they 
knew, had given them? No ſuch thing: 
he tells them, that very Law, which they 
rejected, ſhould judge them. He, that 
« rejecteth me, and receiveth not my 
« words, hath one that judgeth him: 
& the wokD, that I have ſpoken, the ſame 
« ſhall judge him in the laſt day*. And 


he aſſigus the reaſon of this determina- 
tion—* For I have not ſpoken of myſelf; 


&« but the Father, which ſent me, he 
« gave me a commandment, what I ſhould 
« ſay, and what I ſhould ſpeak: that 
is, the Law, I give you, is of divine au- 
thority; and therefore not to be rejected 


without blame on any. pretence by you, 


o John xii. 48. 
to 
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to whom the knowledge of it, and the 
proper evidence, on which it reſts, has 
been committed. 

Theſe reflexions, I know, have ſmall 
weight with thoſe, who treat the evidences 
of the Goſpel with that ſcorn, which is 
familiar to ſome men, But ſuch perſons 
ſhould, at leaſt, ſee that their ſcorn he 
well founded, If not— but I will only 
ſay, they may ſubject themſelves, for 
aught they know, to the penalties of the 
Goſpel; I mean, to the future judgement 
of that man, whom, in this life, they would 
not have to reign over them?, 

But this remonſtrance is properly ad- 
dreſſed to thoſe, that are without, to the 
contemners of the Chriſtian Law. Ta 
YOU, who are within the pale of Chriſt's 
Church, and acknowledge his authority; 
who profeſs yourſelves to be his ſervants ; 
who admit no other Law, but in ſub- 
jection to his, and have no expectation of 
life and glory from any other; to you, I 


Luke xix, 14, 
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38 SERMON V. 
ſay, the queſtion of the text is above 
meaſure intereſting, Hot ſhall wwe eſcape 
if we negleft ſo great Salvation? 
Compaffion, and prudence, and charity 
may reſtrain you from cenſuring with ſe- 
verity the enemies of the faith; may diſ- 
poſe you to overlook, or to ſoften at leaſt, 
the alarming denunciations of the Goſpel, 
in which they are concerned, But for 
YOURSEL VEs, who have given your names 
to Chriſt, and have hope in him only; 
who know the wonders of mercy that 
have been wrought for you, and were 


finally completed on that croſs, which is 


your truſt and conſolation, your pride and 
glory, it is almoft needleſs to fay what 
your intereſt, and what your obligation is, 
to obſerve, reſpect, and reyerence: the 
diſpenſation of the Goſpel. 7+ are ſelf- 


condemned, if ye light this Law: ye 


are ungrateful, up to all the poſhbilities 
of guilt, if ye make light of it: ye are 
undone for ever, if ye neglett fo great 
Salvation, „ 


What 
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What allowances it may pleaſe God 
to make for the prejudices, the paſſions, 
the flights, the blaſphemies of unthink- 
ing and careleſs men, who have never 
embraced the faith of Jeſus, it may not, 
perhaps, concern you to inquire. But ye 
know, that ye are reſponſible to that Law, 
which ye profeſs, and to that maſter, 
whom ye ſerve; that to you, indifference 
is infidelity; and diſobedience, treaſon ; 
that willful unrepented fin in a Chriſtian 
is without hope, as without excuſe, ſhuts 
him out from all the rewards, and ex- 
poſes him, even with his own full con- 
ſent, to all the puniſhments of the Goſpel. 

In a word, as their joy is great in be- 
lieving, who obey the Goſpel of Chriſt 
ſo the guilt and the terror is proportion- 
ably great, to diſobedient believers. For, 
dreadful as unbelief may prove in the iſſue 
to ſuch as, through their own fault, have 
not come to the knowledge of Chriſt, 
Belief, without obedience, is more dread- 
ful ſtill, I have an Apoſtle's warrant for 

H 2 this 
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this aſſertion. For it bad been better for 
us not to have known. the way of righteouſ. 
neſs, than, after wwe have known it, to 
turn from the holy commandment delivered 
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St. Joux, ch. xiv. ver. 8. | 


Philip ſuith to hin, Lord, ſbem ut the 
Fatber, and'it:ſufficeth u. 

UR Lord, being. now about 10 de- 
part out of the world *, prepares his 
diſciples for this unwelcome: event by 
many conſolations and. inſtructions. He 
acquaints them, more particularly than he 
had hitherto done, with his own perſonal 
dignity. He tells them that, as they be- 
lieved in God, they were alſo to believe in 
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bim; and that, although he ſhould ſhortly 
leave them, it was only to remove from 
Earth to Heaven, to his Father's houſe, 
where he ſhould more than ever be mind- 
fu] of their concerns, and ubitber I go, | 
ſays he, 10 prepare a place ſor yu. And, 
to impreſs this belief (fo neceſſary for their 
future ſupport under his own, and their 
approaching ſufferings) the more ſtrongly 
upon them, He declares, in the moſt au- 
thoritative manner, that he, only, was the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life; and that no 
man could come to the Father, but by him". 


| Nay, to ſhew them how great his in- 


tereſt was, and how cloſe his union, with 


the Father, he even adds, If ye had known 


me, ye ſhould have known my Father alſo; 
and from henceforth, continues he, ye know 


Bim, and have ſeen him. 
This laſt declaration ſeemed fo ſtrange 
to his diſciples, who had no notion” of 


ſeeing the Father in our Lord's fuffering 


ſtate, or indeed through any other me- 
* St. John xiv. 1, © Ch. xiv. 2. 
* Ch. iv. 6. * Ch. xiv. 7. 
| dium, 
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dium, than that of thoſe eriumphant ho- 
nours, which their carnal expectations had 
deſtined to him, that one of them, the 
Apoſtle Philip, ſaith to him, Lord, ſhew 


us the Father, and it ſuffceth us. As if 


he had ſaid, « We know thee to be a 
60 perſon of great holineſs, and have ſeen 


« many wonderful things done by thee; 


« ſo that we cannot doubt but chat thou 


6c art a prophet ſent from God, for ſome 
6 great end and purpoſe of his providence, 


60 But, if thy pretenſions go ſo far as to 


« require us 70 believe in Thee, as in the 


« Father ; if we are to conceiye of Thee, 


as the only Life of the world; of ſo 
« great authority with God, as to pro- 


cure manions in heaven for thy diſ- 
6 ciples 3 ; nay, of ſo great dignity in thine 


“ own perſon, as to challenge the cloſeſt 
« union and communication with the cter- 
« nal Father; if, indeed, we are to be- 
« Jieve ſuch great things of thee, it is 
« but reaſonable, as thou ſayeſt, that, 


e in know! ng and ſeeing thee, we alſo now 
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« and ſee the Father: that we have the 
ie cleareſt and moſt unqueſtioned proofs 
« of thy divinity. Shew us, then, the 
« Father, make us ſee the glorious ſym- 
« bols of his preſence ; preſent us with 
« ſuch irreſiſtible demonſtrations of his 
« power and greatneſs, as were vouch- 


« ſafed to our Fathers, at the giving of 


« the Law; ſuch, as ſtrike conviction on 
the ſenſes, and overrule all doubt and 
« diſtruſt in ſo high a matter; ſhew us, 
« I ſay, the Father, in this ſenſe, and it 


&« ſufficeth to our perſuaſion and firm belief 


in thee.” 

We ſee, in this conduct of the Apoſtle 
Philip, a natural picture of thoſe in- 
quirers into the truth of our religion; 


who, becauſe they have not the higheſt 


poſſible evidence given them of it, (at 


leaſt, not that evidence, which they ac- 


count the b4ighef) are tempted, if not ab- 
ſolutely to reject the faith, yet to enter- 


tain it with a great mixture of doubt and 
ſuſpicion. If Chriſtianity, fay they, 


66 Were 
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« were what it pretends to be, the argu- 
« ments for it would be ſo deciſive, that 
« nothing could be oppoſed to them; if 
« jt were, indeed, of God, the proofs of 
« its claim had been ſuch and ſo many, 
« that no ſecepticiſm could have taken 
« place, no infidelity, at leaſt, could have 
« kept its ground, n * be of 
„them.“ 

When this wild . comes to take 
poſſeſſion of mens minds, the whole ten- 
our of God's diſpenſations, is quarrelled 
with, and diſputed: every circumſtance 
in our Lord's hiſtory, Iooks ſuſpicious : 
and every fa#, applied to the confirma- - 
tion of our holy faith, riſes into a pre- 
ſumption againſt it. 

The word of Prophecy has not ham ſo. 
clear and manifeſt, as 1t might have been : 
therefore, the proofs taken from it, are of 
no validity. The miracles of Chriſt were 
not ſo public or ſo illuſtrious, as might 
be conceived : therefore, they are no evi- 
dence of his divine miſſion. The ſcene 
of 
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of his birth and actions might have been 
more conſpicuous : therefore, the light 
of the world could not proceed from that 
quarter. The Goſpel itſelf was 'not de- 
livered in that manner, nor by thoſe in- 


 firuments, which they eſteem moſt fit; 


its ſucceſs in the world has not been fo 
great, nor its gels on the lives of men, 
ſo ſalutary, as might have been expected: 
therefore, it could not be of divine original. 
But there is no end of enumerating the 
inſtances of this folly. Let me obſerve, 
in one word, that the greater part of the 
objections, which weak or libertine men 
have appoſed to the authority of revealed 
Religion, are of the ſame ſort with the 
demand in the text. The authors of 
them firſt imagine to themſelves, what 
evidence would be the moſt convincing ; 
and then refuſe their afſent to any other. 
Their conſtant language is that of the 
Apoſtle Philip—ftew us the * af 
it fu "_ Us, - 
Now, 


W, 
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Now, to ſee how little force there is 
in this ſort of argumentation, ,. let it be 
conſidered, that ſuch high demands of 
evidence for the truth of the Chriſtian 
revelation, are IMPERTINENT, at the beſt: 
that they are, moſt probably, on the part 


of the revealer, IMPROPER to be _complied 


with: that they muſt. be, on the part of 
man, PRESUMPTUOUs,.and unwarrantable. 
1. All demands of this fort are clearly 


impertinent, and befide the purpoſe of a 


fair inquirer into the authority of a divine 
Religion. For the queſtion is, whether 
ſuch religion be not accompanied with 
that evidence, which is ſufficient to deter= 
mine the aſſent of a reaſonable man; 
not, whether it be the higheſt in its kind, 
or in its degree, which might be imagined, 
There is an infinite variety and, as we 
may ſay, gradation. in the ſcale of moral 
evidence, from the higheſt forms of de- 
monſtration down to the loweſt induce- 
ments of probability, The impatient mind 
of man, which loves to reſt in aſſurance, 


may 
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may demand the former of theſe in every 
caſe: hut the Jut and ſober inquirer, 
whatever he may wiſh for, will ſubmit to 
the latter. He takes the argument, as 
preſented t to him; he weighs the moment 
of it; and if, on the whole, it pteponde- 
rates, though but by ſome ſcruples of pro- 
bability, againft the inductions on the 
other ſide, he is determined by this evi- 
dence, with as good reaſon, though not 
with as much aſſurance, as by demon- 
ſtration itſelf. His buſineſs, he knows, 
is to examine whether the concluſion be 
juſtly drawn, not whether it be irreſiſtibly 
forced upon him. It is enough, if the 
proof be ſuch as merits his aſſent, though 
it ſhould not compel! it. 

Apply, now, this univerſal rule of juſt 
reaſoning to the caſe of the Goſpel. Con- 
ſider it on the footing of that evidence, 
which it pretends 0 offer. If this evi- 
dence be weak and inconcluſive in itſelf, 
let it be rejected. But, if it be ſufficient 
to the purpoſe, for which it is given, 
12- | why 
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why look out for any: higher ? The pre- 
tenſions of Chriſtianity are, indeed, very 
great. It claims to be received by us, as 


| the work and word of God. The proofs 


of its being ſuch ſhould, no doubt, be 
adapted to the nature of theſe pretenſions. 
If, in fact, they be ſo adapted, all further 
atteſtations of its truth, all ſtronger de- 
monſtrations of its divinity (ſuppoſing 
there might be ſtronger) are, at leaſt, an- 
neceſſary : our demands of them are with- 
out ground, and without reaſon: that is, 
they are clearly not 10 the Purpoſe of this 
inquiry. But 

II. The impertinence of theſe demands, 
is not all. There 1s good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that they are, in themſelves, ab- 
ſolutely unfit and IMPROPER to be com- 
plied with, | 

In faying this, J do not only mean that 
the evidence, ſuch men call for, is fo far 
miſtaken as to be really of an inferiour 
ſort, and leſs convincing to a well- inform- 
cd mind, than that which they reject. 


This, 
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110 SERMON I. 
This, no doubt, is very frequently the 
caſe. It has been ſnewn in many in- 
ſtances, and even to the conviction of the 
objector himſelf, that ſuch circumſtances 
as have been thought moſt ſuſpicious, ſuch 
proofs as have appeared the weakeſt, have, 
upon inquiry, turned out, of all others, 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſatisfactory. For 
example, they who object to the mean 
inſiruments, by which the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion was propagated, are confuted by the 
Apoſtle Paul himſelf; who has ſhewn 
that very circumflance to be the cleareſt 
proof of its divinity ;, this method of pub- 
liſhing the Goſpel having been purpoſely 
choſen, that our faith ſhould not fland in 
the wiſdom of men, but in the power of God“. 
And the ſame anſwer will equally ſerve to 
many other pretences of the like nature. 
But, as I ſaid, my intention is not, at 
preſent, to expoſe the common miſtake of 
preferring a weaker evidence to a ffronger. 
Let it be allowed, that the evidence re- 
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SERMON VI. it 
quired is, in fact, the Aronger. Still there 
is reaſon to think that ſuch evidence was 
not proper to be given. And I argue, from 
the nature of the thing ; and from the g eniur 
of the Goſpel, 

1, In the nature of the thing it Sins 
not reaſonable that à divine revelation 
ſhould be obtruded upon men by the 
higheſt poſſible evidence; This would be 
to conſtrain their aſſent, not to obtain it: 
and the very effence of religion conſiſts 
in its being a willing, as well as nen 
ſervice, 

Or, take the matter thus. On fuppoſ - 
tion that it ſhould pleaſe God to addreſs 
himſelf tö man, it is to be preſumed he 
would treat him as man; that is, in a 
way, which is ſuitable to the whole of bis 
nature, But man is not only an intelligent 
being, that is, capable of diſcerning the 
force of evidence, and of being determin- 
ed by it: he is, alſo, a moral being, that 
is, capable of making a right or wrong 
uſe of his liberty, Now put the caſe of 

all 
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an over- powering, irreſiſtible evidence, and 
his under ſtanding is convinced, indeed; but 
the æwill, that other and better half of his 
compoſition, the ſpring of liberty and of 
virtue, this, with all the energies depend- 
ing upon it, is | untouched, and has no 
ſhare in the operation. On the other 
hand, let the evidence ſubmitted to him 
be ſuch, only as may ſatisfy his reaſon, if 
attentively, if modeſtly, if virtuouſly em- 
ployed, and you ſee. the whole man in 
play: his intellectual powers are conſider- 
ed, and his moral faculties, the faculties 
of a wiſe and ene heart, applied 
to and exerted, 

It ſeems, 1 that, if a Revilatioh 
were given to raan, it would moſt pro- 
bably, and according to the beſt views 
we can form of the divine conduct, be 
given in this way ; that is, in ſuch a way, 
as ſhould make it, at once, the proper 
object of his faith, and the teſt, I had 
almoſt ſaid the reward, of his merit. 
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And ſuch; we may obſerve, is the febſe 
of mankind in other inttances of God's 
government. WBO edi plains, that the 
ordinary bleſſings of TAE the con- 
venienices and accottitri6dations' of life, are 
not ready furniſned and prepared to his 
hands? Who does not think it ſufficiefit, 
to our uſe and to God's glory, that we 
have the powers requifite to prepdte them ? 
Why tlien expect this" greateſt of God's 
bleſſings,” a divine Revelation, to be made 
cheap in being forced upon us; whether 
we will or no, by an evidence, which 
ſilences reafon, rather than employs it; 
and precludes the exerciſe of the nobleſt 


faculties, with which out nature is in- 


veſted? 
II. Thus, he reuſon of the ing affords 
a preſumption (I mean, if men will reaſon 
at all on ſuch matters), that theſe high 
demands in religion are unfit to be com- 
plied with: But we ſhall argue more 
lately, in the next place, from the Ius 
AND DECLARATIONS OF THE GOSPEL, 
I From 


From the tenour of the Goſpel-revela- 
tion we learn, that, though a reaſonable 
evidence be afforded of its truth, yet. the 
author and publiſhers of it were by no 
means ſollicitous to force it on the minds 
of men by an unneceſſary and e 
evidence. 

We ſee this in the conduct ol our Lord 
bimaſelf, who refuſed to gratify the curio- 
ſity both of friends and foes by needleſs 
explanations *, or ſupernumerary miracles *, 
We ſee it, further, i in his general method, 
of ſpeaking by Parables*; which are ſo 
contrived as to inſtru the attentive and 


willing hearer, but not the prejudiced or 


indifferent. Nay, when ſome of his pa- 


rables were ſo obſcure as that they might 


ſeem to require an explanation, he did 
not always vouchſafe to give it before the 
people, but reſerved the expoſition of them 
for his diſciples, in private. To them, 
20 Matt. xxi. 27,—XXit. 46,—XxXyvii, 14. 

\ i > Mait, xii. 38,—xvi. 1. 


e Mark iv. 34. 
4 Mark iv. 34. 
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only, it was given to know the miyſteries 
of the kingdom of heaven: others, were 
left to their own interpretation of his 
Parables *. 

This proceeding of Chriſt plainly ſhews 
that he was not anxious to in/ſlruft or con- 
vince in that way, which might appear 
the moſt direct and cogent, It ſeems, on 
the contrary, to have been his choice to 


afford the ſtrongeſt proofs of his miſſion. 


and the cleareſt views of his doctrine to 
thoſe, not whoſe incredulity needed his 
aſſiſtance moſt, but who, by their good 
diſpoſitions and moral qualities, deſerved 
itf He thought not fit 20 caſt pearls be- 
fore ſwine s; and, as contrary as it may 
be to our forward expectations, it was a 
rule with him, that he zhat hath, to him 
it ſhould be given b. 


That this was the genius of the Goſpel 


we further learn from the ſtreſs, which 


* Mark iv. 11. os ©: 
Matt. xiii, 58. Mark ix. 23. 
5 Matt. vii. 6. 
W Mark iv. 25. 
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is laid on Faith. It is everywhere. des 
manded as a previous qualification in the 
aſpirants to this religion; it is everywhere 
ſpoken of, as the higheſt moral virtue: 
a repreſentation, ſtrange and impoflible 
to be accounted for, if men were to be 
borne down by the weight of evidence only. 
But, to put the matter out of-all doubt, 
we have it declared to us in expreſs words, 
that thoſe converts are the moſt accepta- 
ble to Chriſt, who receive his- religion, 
on a reaſonable, indeed, but inferiour evi- 
dence. When the Apoſtle Thomas ex- 
prefled his belief, on the-evidence of ſenſe, 
Feſus ſaith unto him, Thomas, becauſe thou 
haſt ſeen me, thou haſt believed: bleſſed are 
they that have not ſeen, and yet have be- 
lieved w. 
Now, whatever occaſion prophane men 
may take from this account of Goſpel- 
evidence to calumniate the divine author 
of our Faith, as though he relied more 
on the credulity, than the conviction of his 


John xx. 29. 


follow - 
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followers, whatever perverſe uſe, I ſay, 
ſome men may be diſpoſed to make of 
this circumftance, one thing, I ſuppoſe, 
is clear, ** That the genius of the Goſpel 
does, in fact, diſcountenance their high 
« demands of evidence.“ So that, taking 
the Chriſtian religion for what it iñ (and 
for ſuch only, the rules of good reafoning 
oblige us to take it) it is very certain that 
no man is authorized to expect other or 
ſtronger proofs of its divinity, than have 
been-given, On the contrary, ſuch proofs, 
as men account ſtronger, could only ſerve 
to weaken its evidence, and overthrow i ts 
pretenſions. 

III. Laſtly, Though no diflint reaſon 
could have been oppoſed to theſe high 
expectations in religion, yet common ſenſe 
would have ſeen, * That they are, in 
general, PRESUMPTUOUS AND UNWAR= 
„% RANTABLE,”' 

For what man, that thinks at all; but 


muſt acknowledge that ſacred truth, that 
I 3 | God's 
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God's ways are not as our ways"; and 
that it is the height of mortal folly to 
preſcribe to the Almighty? What man 
is he that can know the council of God? Or, 


20h can think what the will of the Lord 


js ?— Hardly do we gueſs aright at things 
that are upon the earth, and with labour do 
eve find the things that are before us : but 
the things that are in heaven who. bath 
ſearched cuts? 

Such paſſages, as theſe, have, I know, 
been ſometimes brought to infult and 
diſgrace REeason, when employed the 
moſt ſoberly, and in her proper office. 
But I quote them for no ſuch purpoſe, I 
mean not to infer from theſe teſtimonies, 
that we are not competent judges of the 
evidence, which is laid before us (for why, 
then, was it offered ?); but, that reaſon 
cannot tell us, what evidence it was fit 
for heaven to give of its own councils 
and revelations. We may conjecture, 

a Iaiah, lv. 8. 

* Wiſdom, 1x. 13, 


modeſtly, 
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modeſtly conjecture, without blame. Nay 
the wiſeſt and beſt men, and even angels 
themſelves, have a reaſonable agſre to look 
into theſe things: and theit ſpeculations, 
if duly governed, are, no doubt, com- 
mendable and uſeful. But we are not, 
upon this pretence, to dogmatize on ſuch 
matters. Much leſs, may we take upon 
us to reject a well. atigſed Revelation, a 
Revelation, that bears many characteriſtic 
marks, many illuſtrious ſignatures and 
impreſſes of divinity, becauſe this or that 
circumſtance, attending it, docs not ac- 
cord to our narrow views and ſhallow 
ſurmiſes. In ſhort, men would do well 
to remember that it is no leſs a maxim 
of reaſon, than of Scripture, that the things 
of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of 
God: a maxim, we ſhould never loſe ſight 
of, a moment, in our religious inquiries. 
But this, though an Ympor/ant conſider- 
ation, is a common one, and J purſue it 
no farther. Let it ſuffice to have ſhewn, 


d 1 Cor. ii. 11. 
14 That 
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1 That, When, in matters of religion, M n 
men indulge themſelves in fapgying, what th 
evidence would have been moſt - conyins 


cing to them. and then ere& ſuch dancies ve 
into expectations, they. are, at beſt, em: al 
de very idly: Iten bong oldgbr oc B 

4 That the worthieſt ac wie in 
can frame of the divinę wiſdom, and both ci 


the genius and letter of the Chriſtian re- th 
ligion, diſcountenance theſe expectations, m 
as improper and arte to be com- 
plied with:“ ö di 
And, « that, from the dighteſt acquain- li 
tance with ourſelves, we muſt needs con: re 
feſs them to be preſumpiuous.” 6 
IT be vs to be made of the whole, is, ar 
that men think feberly, as they ought 10 by 
zhink*; and that, if ever their reſtleſs cu- ef 
| riofity, or ſome worſe principle, impells 18 
them to make the demand in the text, be 
> bp us the Father, they repreſs the riſing ut 
folly by this juſt reflexion, that they have co 
W 


„ Rom. X11, 3. 


no 
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no tight, in their ſenſe af the word, 10 ſee 
the Father, . © | 
Not, but his infinite goodneſs hath 
vouchſafed to unveil himſelf fo far, as is 
abundantly ſufficient to our conviction. 
But then we muſt be content to ſee him 
in that light, in which he has been gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to fhew himſelf, not, in 
that wnapproachable light *, in which our 
madneſs requires to have him-/hewn, to us. 


The evidences of Chriſtianity are not 


diſpenſed with a penurious hand: but they 
lie diſperſed in a very wide compaſs. They 
reſult from an infinite number of con- 
fiderations, each of which has its weight, 
and all together fuch moment, as may be, 
but is not eaſily reſiſted. To collect and 
eſtimate theſe, much labour and patience 
is to be endured; great parts of learning 
and genius are required; above all, an 
upright and pure mind is demanded. If, 
conſcious of our little worth or ability, 
we find ourſelves not equal to this taſk, 


2 Das dvd. 1 Tim. vi, 16, 
| let 
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let us adore in ſilence, and with that hu- 
mility which becomes us. To call out 
for light, when we have enough to ſerve 
our purpoſe, is indeed fooliſi: but to make 
this noiſy demand, when we have pre- 
viouſly blinded our eyes, or have refolved 
to keep them ſhut, is ſomething more than 
folly. | | 
After all, there is one way, in which 
the meaneſt of us may be indulged in the 
high privilege of sEEING the Father, at 
leaſt, in the expreſs image of his Son. Tt 
is, by keeping the commandments. He, 
that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, ſays our Lord himſelf, I will love 
bim, and will ManiresT myſelf to him v. 
In other words, he will ſee and acknows: 
ledge the truth of our divine religion. 


t 4111; 


John xiv, 22. 
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Preached in the year 1771. 
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St. JAMES, iv. 1. 

From whence come wars and fightings among 
you ? Come they not hence, even of your 
luſts that war in your members? 


T NTERPRETERS have obſerved, that 

theſe queſtions refer to the ſtate of 
things, which then took place among the 
Jews, when this epiſtle was addreſſed to 
them. For, about that time, they had 
grievous wars and fightings among them- 
ſelves; every city, and every family, al- 
moſt, of this devoted people, not only in 
Judea, but in many other countries, 


through 
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through which they were ſcattered abroad, 


being miſerably diſtracted and torn aſun- by 
der by civil and domeſtic factions. ly 

This application, then, of the Apoſtle's Ve 
words to the Jews of his own time, ſeems in 
a juſt one. But we need look no further ha 


for a comment upon them, than to that 
hoftile ſpirit, which too much prevails, at 
all times, and under all circumſtances, 
even among Chriſtians themſelves. | 
The root of this bitterneſs, we are 
told, is in the luſts, that war in our mem: 
bers : that is, there 1s, firſt, an inſurrection 
of our carnal appetites againſt the law 
of our minds; and, then, the contagion 
ſpreads over families, neighbourhoods, and 
ſocieties ; over all thoſe, in ſhort, with 
whom we have any concern, till the 
whole world, ſometimes, becomes a ge- 
neral ſcene of contention and diſorder. 
For, aſk the princes of this world, what 
prompts them to diſturb the peace of 
other ſtates, and to involve their ſubjects 


in all the horrors of war; ; and their an- 
„ ſwer, 
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ſwer, if they deign to give one, and if it 
be ingenuous, muſt, commonly, be, their 
luft of conqueſt and dominian. Aſl the ſer» 
vants of: thoſe. princes, what ſplits: them 
into parties and factions; and they can 
hardly avoid. anſwering, or we can anſwer 
for them, their lit of wealth and power. 
Aſk the people, at large, and under whats 
ever denomination, what occaſions their 
contempt of authority, their diſobedience . 
to magiſtrates, their tranſgreſſions of law, 
their eabals and tumults, their hatred, 
defamation; and perſeeution of each other; 
and charity herſelf, for the moſt part, 
can dictate no other reply for them to 
this queſtion; than that they are excited 
to all theſe exceſſes by he /uft riot aud 
miſrule, or, of, what they call, LI BERT V. 

But there is no end of purſuing this 
ſubject in all its applications to particular 
inſtances. What we have moſt reaſon to 
lament, is, chat Chriſtians not only gbr 
with each other, at the inſtigation of 
their In, for their own carnal and cor- 
8 rupt 
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rupt ends; but that they make the very 


means, which God has appointed to com- 


poſe theſe differences, the inſtruments of 
their animoſity, and become outrageous 
in their hoſtile trearment of each other, 
by the perverſion of thoſe principles, which 
were intended to be its reſtraint. For, 
if any thing could appeaſe this tumult 
among men, what more likely to do 
it, than the adminiſtration of. civil juſtice, 
and the ſacred inſtitutions religion? Yet, 


are even theſe proviſions of divine and 


human wiſdom, for the ſupport of peace 
and good order, defeated by our reſtleſs 
and ingenious paſſions; and we contrive 
to make RELIGION and Law themſelves, 
ſubſervient to the increaſe of that con- 


tention, which they tend ſo naturally to 


keep out of the world. 
As this abuſe, which inverts the order 


of things, and turns the medicine of life 


into a deadly poiſon—as this abuſe, I ſay, 
can never be enough expoſed ; let me re- 


preſent to you ſome part of the evils, 


which 
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which this monſtrous miſuſe of RLIG ION 
and CIviL JusTICE has brought upon 
mankind; as the laſt, and moſt ſtriking 
effort of theſe malignant /ufts, from which, 
according to the holy Apoſtle, all our 
violations of peace and charity are derived. 

And, FissT, of the miſchiefs, ariſing 
from MISAPPLIED RELIGION. | 

It were an ample field, this, ſhould I 


undertake to follow the ecclefiaſtical hiſ- 


torian in all the abuſes, which he fo 
largely diſplays. But my deſigu is to 
open the fountains ; to point, only, to the 
general cauſes, from which thoſe abuſes 
have flowed. And the chief of theſe 
cauſes will not be overlooked, if we con- 
ſider that Chriſtianity has been corrupted 
by ſuperſtition, by policy, and by ſophiftry : 
for, in each of theſe ways, the Is of 
men have found free ſcope for their acti- 
vity ; and have produced all thoſe endleſs 
diſcords and animoſities, which have diſ- 
bonoured the Chriſtian world. 


7 1. SUPER- 
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1. SUPERSTITION began very early to 
make cruel inroads into the religion of 
Jeſus: it, by debaſing its free ſpirit with 
the ſervility of Jewiſh obſervances ; next, 
in adulterating its ſimple genius by' the 
pomp of pagan ceremonies; and; after- 
wards, through a long courſe of dark and 
barbarous ages, in disfiguring its renſorrable 
ſervice® by every whimſy, which a gloomy 
or diſturbed imagination could ſuggeſt. 

The lis of men gave birth to theſe 
ſeveral perverſions. The obſtinate pride 
of the Jewiſh Chriſtian was flattered" in 
retaining the abrogated ritual of the Law! 
the pagan proſelyte gratified his vanity, 
and love of ſplendor in religious mini- 
ſtrations, by dreſſing out Chriſtianity in 
all the paint and pageantry of his antient 
worſhip: and the miſerable monk ſoothed 
his fears, or indulged his ſite, in buſying 
himſelf with I know tiot what uncom- 
manded and frivolous expiations, or itt 
torturing others with the rigours of a 
fruitleſs penance: 


Ty N Auſędas. Rom, 3 1 
From 
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From theſe: rank paſſions, ſprung up 
wars in abundance among Chriſtians, 
The Apoſtles themfelves could' not prevent 
their followers from fghting with each 
other, in the cauſe of circumciſion, The 
ſuperſtition of days, and of images, grew 
ſo fierce, that the whole Chriſtian world 
was, at different times, thrown into con- 
vulſions by it. And the dreams of mon- 
kery excited every where the moſt im- 
placable feuds ; which had, commonly, no 
higher obje&, than the credit of their fe- 
veral Rules, or the honour of their Patron- 

Vainis. | 

2. When ſuperſtition had thus ſet the 

world on fire, a godleſs police ftruck 
| in, to encreaſe the combuſtion. 
The Chriſtian religion, which had 
TRUTH for its object, could not but re- 
quire an aſſent from its profeſſors to the 
doctrines, it revealed; and, havingG op 
for its author, it, of courſe, exacted a com- 


* 
The diſpute about Eafter, in the ſecond century. 
The diſpute about Images, in the eighth century. 
pliauce 
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pliance with the few ritual obſervances, 


which he ſaw fit to ordain. But the wan- 
tonneſs, or weakneſs, of the human mind, 
introducing a different interpretation of 
thoſe dofirines, and a different miniſtration 
of thoſe rites, the policy of princes would 
not condefcend to tolerate ſuch unavoid- 
able differences, but would enforce a rigid 
uniformity both of ſentiment and cere- 
mony, as moſt conducive, in their ideas, 
to the quiet and ſtability of their govern- 

ment. | | 
Again: the honour of prelates and 
churches ſeemed to be concerned in all 
queſtions concerning place and juriſdiction; 
and, when theſe queſtions aroſe, was to be 
maintained by every artifice, which an in- 
tereſted and ſecular wiſdom could contrive. 
The uf of dominion, was plainly at 
the bottom of theſe infernal machinations ; 
and the fruit, it produced, was the moſt 
bloody and unrelenting wars, maſſacres, 
and perſecutions; with which the annals of 
mankind are polluted and diſgraced, But 
3. To 
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3. To work up theſe two peſts of hu- 
manity, ſuperſtition, and intolerance, to all 
the fury, of which they are capable, un- 
bleſſed sciEN CE and perverted REA SON 
lent their aid. 

For the pride of knowledge begot in- 
numerable portentous hereſies: which not 
only corrupted the divine religion of Jeſus 
(obnoxious to ſome taint from the impure 
touch of human reaſon, becauſe divine), but 
envenomed the hearts of its profeſſors 
againſt each other, by infuſing into them 
a bitter ſpirit of altercation and diſpute, 

In theſe ſeveral ways, then, and from 
theſe cauſes, has our holy religion been 
abuſed. The Ius of men have turned the 
Goſpel of peace itſelf into an inſtrument 
of war: a miſadventure, which could not 
have taken place, had Chriſtians but re- 
collected and practiſed one ſingle precept 
of their maſter — Learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly m Bet and ye en find 


reft to your ſouls *. 


Matt. xi. 29. 
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But the perverſity of man could not be 
brought to learn this ſalutary leflon ; and 
ſo has fulfilled that memorable ſaying of 
our Lord, who, foreſeeing what abuſes 
would hereafter be made of his charitable 
ſyſtem, declared of himſelf - I came not 
zo ſend peace, but a wordt. This predic- 
tion, at leaſt, the enemies of our faith are 
ready enough to tell us, has been amply 
verified, in the event. It has been ſo: it 
was therefore inſpired, becauſe it was to 
be fulfilled. But let them remember, 
withall, that not the genius of the Goſpel, 
but man's incorrigible paſſions, acting in 
defiance of it, have given to this prophecy 
its entire completion. 

I come now to repreſent to you, 

II. In the ſecond place, how the /ufts 
of men have perverted CIVIL JUSTICE, as 
well as religion, into an inſtrument of 
contention and hate. | 

The object of all civil, or municipal 
laws, is the conſervation of private peace, 


f Matt, x. 34. 
In 
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in the equal protection they afford to the 
property and perſons of men. Vet, how 
often have they been employed to other 
purpoſes, by thoſe, who adminiſter the Laws; 
and by thoſe, for whoſe 228 they are ad- 


miniſtered 
1. In reading the hiſtory of mankind, 


one cannot but obſerve, with indignation, 
how frequently the magiſtrate himſelf has 
turned the Law, by which he governs, 
into an engine of oppreſſion: ſometimes, 
directing it againſt the liberties of the 
ſtate ; and ſometimes, againſt the private 
rights of individuals, It were a ſmall 
matter, perhaps, if he only took advantage 
of a ſevere law, or drew over an ambiguous 
one, to countenance his iniquitous pur- 
poles. But how oft has he embittered 
the mildeſt, or tortured the plaineſt laws, 
by malignant gloſſes and ſtrained inter- 
pretations ! gratifying, in both ways,, his 
revenge, his avarice, or his ambition * 
ſtill in the forms of Law, and under the 
mantle, as it were, of public juſtice ! 
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Such abuſes there have been in moſt 
ſtates, and, it may be, in our own.” God 
forbid, that, ſtanding in this place, I 
ſhould accept the perſons of men, or give 
Fattering titles unto any n. But truth obliges 
me to ſay, that there is, now, no colour 
ſor theſe complaints. The adminiſtration 
of juſtice, on the part of the Magiſtrate, 


is ſo pure, as to be the glory of the age, 


in which we live. The abuſes all ariſe 
from another quarter; and the contenti- 
ous ſpirit is kept alive and- propagated by 
the luſts of private men. And what ren- 
ders their iniquity without excuſe, is, that 
the very equity of thoſe forms, in - which 
our laws are adminiſtered, is made the oc- 
caſion of introducing all theſe cortuptions. 

To come to à detail on this ſubject, 
might be thought improper. Let me 
paint to you, then, in very general terms, 
the diſorders that ſpring from this per- 
verſion of Law; and, to do it with ad- 


Job xxxii. 21, 
vantage, 
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vantage, let me employ tlie expreſſive 
words of an antient Pagan writer. 
The Roman governors of provinces, it 
is well known, had their times for the 
more ſolemn adminiſtration of civil juſtice, 
Suppoſe, then, one of theſe governors to 
have fixed his reſidence in the capital of 
an Aſiatic province, to have appointed a 
day for this ſolemnity, and, with his Lic- 
tors and other enſigus of authority about 
him, to be now ſeated in the forum, or 
public place of the city; and couſider, if 
the following repreſentation of an indif- 
ferent by- ſtander be not natural and in- 
ſtructive. 

dee,“ ſays the eloquent writer“, whoſe 
words I only tranſlate, “ fee that vaſt and 
mixt multitude aſſembled together be- 
« fore you, You aſk, what has occaſioned 
this mighty concourſe of people. Are 
« they met to ſacrifice to their country 


Plutarch, or whoever was the author of a frag- 


ment, printed among his moral diſcourſes, and en- 
titled, werte T&% 176 Ju xls J rd T% wales adn 
Xp Par. Ed. vol. ii. p. 500, 
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„Gods, and to communicate with each 
ther in the ſacred offices of their reli- 
“gion? Are they going to offer the Eydian 
« firſt- fruits to the Aſcræan Jupiter? or, 
« are they aſſembled in ſuch numbers to 
« celebrate the rites of Bacchus, with the 


uſual feſtivity? Alas, no. Neither pious 
gratitude, nor feſtal joy, inſpires them, 


One fierce unfriendly paſhon only pre- 


vails; whoſe epidemic rage has ſtirred 


up all Aſia, and, as returning with re- 


doubled force on this ſtated anniverſary, 
has driven theſe frantic crouds to the 
forum; where they are going to engage 
in law-ſuits with each other, before 


the Judges. An infinite number of 


cauſes, like ſo many confluent ftreams, 


ruſh together, in one common tide, to 
the ſame tribunal. The 'paſhons of the 


contending parties axe all on fire; and 
the end of this furious conflict is, the 
ruin of themſelves and others. What 
fevers, what calentures, what aduſt 
temperament of the body, or overflow 

« of 
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« of its vicious humours, is to be com- 
« pared to this plague of the diſtempered 
« mind? Were you to interrogate each 
« cauſe (in the manner you examine a 
« witneſs) as it appears 'before this tri- 
„ bunal, and aſk, WHENCE IT CAME? the 
« anſwer would be, an obſtinate and ſelf. 
willed ſpirit produced 7hjs ; a bitter rage 
« of contention, that; and a luſt of re- 
« venge and injuſtice, another.” | 

It is not to be doubted, that this rage 
of the contetiding parties was inflamed, 
in thoſe times, by mercenary agents and 
venal orators; by men, who employed 
every fetch of cunning, and every artifice 
of chicane, to perplex the cleareſt laws, 
to retard the deciſion of the plaineſt caſes, 
and to elude the ſentence of the ableſt 
judges. Without ſome ſuch management, 
as this, the paſſions of the litigants could 
not have been kept up in ſuch heat and 
fury, but muſt gradually have cooled, and 
died away of themſelves. Add this, then, 
to the other features, ſo well delineated, 


and 


6 
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and you will have the picture of antient. 
litigation complete. | 10 DI 


And what think we, now, of this pic- 


ture? Is there truth and nature in it? 


Are we at all concerned in this repreſen- 
tation; and do we diſcover any reſem- 
blance to it in what is paſſing elſewhere, I 
mean in modern times, and even in Chriſ- 
tian ſocieties? If we do, let us acknow- 


ledge with honeſty, but indeed with double 


ſhame, that, like the Pagans of old, we 
have the art to pervert the beſt things to 
the worſt purpoſes; and that the 4s of 
men are ſtill predominant over the wiſeſt 
and moſt beneficent inſtitutions of civil 
juſtice. 

Indeed, as to ourſelves, the mild a 
equitable ſpirit of our laws might be 
enough, one would think, to inſpire an- 
other temper : but, when we further con- 
ſider the divine ſpirit of the Goſpel, by 
which we pretend to be governed, and 
the end of which is charity, our prodj- 
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gious abuſe of both mult needs cover us 
with confuſioon. 

The inſtruction, then, from a has 
been ſaid, is this: That, ſince, as St. James 
obſerves, all our Wars and fightings with 


each other, proceed only from our %s, 


and fince theſe. have even prevailed to that 
degree as to corrupt the two beſt pifts, 
which God, in his mercy, ever beſtowed 
on mankind, that is, to make Religion and 


Law ſubſervient to our bitter animoſities ; 


ſince all this, I ſay, has been made appear 
in the preceding comment on the ſacred 
text, it becomes us, ſeverally, to conſider 
what our part has been in the diſordered 
ſcene, now ſet before us: what care we 
have taken to check thoſe unruly paſſions, 
which are ſo apt, by indulgence, to tyran- 
nize over us; and, if this care has been 
leſs than it ought to have been, what may 
be the conſequence of our neglect. We 
ſhould, in a word, take heed, how wwe bite 


and devour one another ; not only, as the 
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Apoſtle admoniſhes, that wwe be not conſumed 

one of another, but leſt, in the-end, we in- 

cur the chaſtiſement of that Pow; - we | 
have' fo induftriouſly perverted, and the 


Mill ſorer chaſtiſetnent of, that RELIGION, 
we havs ſo impioully abuſed. 
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The end of the Commandment 1s cb out. 
of a pure beart, and of a good ny 
and , faith aged. 


HE A poſtle, in the preceding verſe, 

had warned Timothy againſt giving 
heed to fables and endleſs genealogies : by 
FABLES, meaning certain Jewiſh fictions, 
and traditions applied to the explication 
of theglogical queſtions, and not unlike 
the tales of the pagan mythologiſts, con- 
trived by them to cover the monſtrous 
ſtories of their Gods; and, by GEX RA- 
LOGIES, the derivation of Angelic and 
K 7 Spiritual 
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Spiritual natures a, according to a fantaſtic 


ſyſtem, invented by the Oriental philoſo- 


phers, and thence adopted by fome of the 
Grecian Sects. Thele fables and genea: 
bogies (by which the Jewiſh and Pagan 
converts to Chriſtianity had much adul- 
terated the faith of the Goſpel) the Apoſtle 
ſets himſelf to expoſe and reprobate, as 


producing nothing but curious and fruit- 


leſs diſputations ; being indeed, as he calls 
them, endleſs, or interminable”; becauſe; 
having no foundation in the reveated word 
of God, they were drawn out, varied, and 
multiplied at pleaſure by thoſe, who de- 
Iighted in ſuch fanatical viſions: 


Then follows the text—The end of the 


Commandment, is CHARITY : out of a PURE 
HEART : and of a GOD CONSCIENCE ; 
and of FAITH UNnFEIGNED—As if the 
Apoſtle had faid, „ I have cautioned ' you 
againſt this pernicious folly: but, if ye 
muft needs deal 1 in the way of Mythology 


q Called Zones, Bee Grotius in loc. 2 ; 
1 Axtydilois. 21 28 
und 
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and Genealogy, I will tell you how ye 
may employ your ingenuity. to more ad- 
vantage. Take Chriſtian Charity, for your 
theme: mythologize that capital Grace of 
your profeſſion ; or, deduce the parentage 
of it, according to the ſteps, which I will 
point out to you. For, it ſprings imme- 
diately out of a pure heart; which, itſelf, 
is derived from 4 good conſcience ; as that, 
again, is the genuine offspring or emanation 
of faith unfeigned. In this way, ye may 
gratify your mythologic or genealogical 
vein, innocently and uſefully *; for ye may 
learn yourſelves, and teach others, how to 
acquire and perfect that character, which 
is the great object of your EY and * 
end of the Commandment.” mf 
Let us, then, if you pleaſe, . to 
this genealogical deduction of the learned 
Apoſtle; and ſee, if the deſcent of Chtiſ- 
tian charity be not truly and properly i in- 
veſtigated by bim. 


Dat 7 et © Paulus 'brevem yiveaney! ay, ſed per- 
utilem, GroT1us. 
} Cnantrr, 
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I. CHARITY, ſays he, is out of a Pure 


heart: that is, it proceeds from a heart, 
free from the habits of ſin, and ers 
by corrupt affections. 

To ſee with what propriety, the Apoſtle 
makes a pure heart the parent of charity, 
we are to reflect, that this benevolent 


temper, which inclines us to with and do 


well to others, is the proper growth and 
produce, indeed, of the human mind, but 
of the human mind in its native and ori- 
ginal integrity. To provide effectually 


for the maintenance of the ſocial virtues, 


it hath pleaſed God to implant in man, 
not only the power of reaſon, which 
enables him to ſee the connexion between 
his own happineſs and that of others, but 
alſo certain inſtints and propenſities, 
which make him feel it, and, without re- 


flexion, incline him to take part in foreign 


intereſts. For, among the other wonders 
of our make, this is one, that we are {0 
forraed as, whether we will or no, 7o re- 


Jeyee with them that rejoyce, and weep with 
7 them 
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them that weeßt. But now this ſympa- 
thetic tenderneſs, which nature hath put 
into our hearts for the concerns of each 
other, may be much impaired by habitual 
neglect. or ſelfiſh gratifications, If, in- 
ſtead of liſtening to thoſe calls of nature, 
which, on tho entrance into life; are in- 
ceſſantly, but gently, urging us to acts 
of generoſity, we turn a deaf ear to them, 
and, charmed by the ſuggeſtions. of ſelt- 
love, yield up ourſelves to the dominion 
of the groſſer appetite, it cannot be but 
that the love of others, however natural 
to us, muſt decline, and become, at length, 
a feeble motive to, adtion; or, which 
amounts to tlie ſame thing, be conſtantly 
overpowered by the undue prevalence of 
other principles. Thus we may ſee, how 
ambition, avarice, ſenſuality, or any other 
of the more ſelfiſh paſſions, tends directly, 
by indulgence, to obſtruct the growth of 
charity; and how favourable an yncorrupt 
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mind is to the production and maturity 
of this divine virtue. 

But, further, the 1 impurities of the heart 
do not only hinder the exertions of bene- 


volence, they have even a worſe effect, 
they cauſe us to pervert and miſapply it, 


It is not, perhaps, ſo eaſy a matter, as 
ſome imagine, to diveſt ourſelves of all 


attachment to the intereſt of our fellow- 


creatures» But, by a long miſufe of our 
faculties, we may come in time to miſ- 


take the objects of true intereſt ; and ſo 


be carried, by the motives of benevolence 
itſelf, to do irreparable miſchief to thoſe, 
we would moſt befriend and oblige. This 
ſeems to be the caſe of thoſe moſt aban- 
doned of all ſinners, who take pains to 
corrupt others, and not only do wicked 
things themſelves, but have pleaſure in thoſe 
who do them. All that can be ſaid for 
theſe unhappy victims of their own luſts, 


is, that their perverted benevolence prompts 


them to encourage others in that courſe 


6 Rom. 1. 32. 


of 
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of life, from which, if it were rightly . 
exerciſed, they would. endeavour, with all' 
their power, to divert them. 

So neceſſary it is, that charity ſhould be 
out of a pure heart ! it is polluted in its 
very birth, unleſs it proceed from an ho- 
neſt mind: it is ſpurious and illegitimate, 
if it be not ſo deſcended, 

IT. The next ſtep in this line of moral 
anceſtry, is a GOOD CONSCIENCE : Which 
phraſe is not to be taken here in the ne- 
gative ſenſe, and as equivalent only to a 
pure heart ; but as expreſſing a further, a 
poſitive degree of goodneſs. For ſo we 
find it explained elſewhere ; having, ſays 
St. Peter, a GOOD CONSCIENCE, that where- 
as, they ſpeak evil of you, as EVIL DOERS, 
they may be aſhamed that falſely accuſe your 
GOOD CONVERSATION in Chrift Feſus: for 
it is better, if the will of God be fo, that 
ye ſuffer for WELL DOING, than for evil 
ding * Whence, by a good conſcience, we 
are authorized to underſtand a mind, con- 


f 1 1 Peter iii. 16, 
1 1 2 ſcious 
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ſcious to itſelf of beneficent actions. And 


thus the Apoſtle's intention will be, to | 
inſinuate to us, that, to be free from | 
depraved affefiions, we muſt be actively vir- t 


tuous ; and that we muſt be zealous in good l 
works, if we would attain to that purity 
of heart, which is proper to beget the tl 
genuine yirtue of Chriſtian charity. ad 
For, we may conceive of the matter, cc 
thus. A good conſcience, or a mind enured pe 
to right action, is moſt likely, and beſt pr 
enabled, to ſhake off all corrupt partiali- W is, 
ties; and, as being intent on the ſtrenuous . Ct 
exerciſe of 1 Its duty, in particular inſtances, 
to acquire, in the end, that tone of virtue, no 


which ſtrengthens, at once, and refines ﬀ car 


the affections, till they expand themſelves WW ite: 


into an univerſal good- will. Thus we ſee, tro 
that. without this moral diſcipline, ve ble. 


ſhould ſcarce poſſeſs, or not long retain, atio 
pure heart; and that the heart, if pur and 
would yet be inert and ſluggiſh, and unapiinl pou 
to entertain that prompt and ready benev0- ſtre1 
lence, which true charity implies. thar 
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So that an active practical virtue, ag 
ſerving both to purify and invigorate the 
kind affections, has deſervedly a place given 
to it in this lineal deſcent of Chriſtian 
love. But | 

III. The Apoſtle riſen higher yet in 
this genealogical fcale of charity, and 
acquaints us that a: good conſcience, or a 
courſe of active poſitive virtue, is not pro- 
perly and lawfully deſcended, unleſs it 
proceed from a FAITH UNFEIGNED, that 
is, a ſincere undiſſembled belief of the 
Chriſtian religion. 

And the reaſon is plain. For there is 
no dependance on virtuous practice, we 
cannot expect that it ſhould either be 
ſteady, or laſting, unleſs the principle, 
from which it flows, be ſomething no- 
bler and more efficacious, than conſider- 
ations taken from the beauty, propriety, 
and uſefulneſs of virtue itſelf. Our active 
powers have need to be ſuſtained and 
ſtrengthened by energies of a higher kind, 
than thoſe which mere philoſophy ſup- 

L 3 plies. 
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plies. We ſhall neither be able to bear 


up againſt the difficulties of a good life, 
nor to ſtand out againſt the temptations, 
which an evil world is always ready to 
throw in our way, but by placing a firm 
truſt on the promiſes of God, and by keep- 
ing our minds fixed on the glorious hopes 
and aſſurances of the Goſpel. And ex- 
perience may ſatisfy us, that practical vir- 
tue has no ſtability or conſiſtency, without 
theſe ſupports. 
Beſides, conſidering a good conſcience, or 
a moral practical conduct, with an eye to 
its influence on a pure heart, till it iſſue in 
complete charity, we cannot but ſee how 
the Chriſtian faith 1s calculated to direct its 
progreſs,” and ſecure the great end propoſed. 
For the -whole ſyſtem of our divine reli- 
gion, which hath its foundation in grace; 
its precepts, which breathe nothing but love 
and amity ; its doctrines, which only preſent 
to us, under different views, the tranſcen- 
dant goodneſs of God in the great work of 
redemption ; its hifory, which records the 
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moſt engaging inſtances of active bene- 
volence; all this cannot but exceedingly 
inſpirit our affections, and carry them out 
in a vigorous and uniform proſecution of 
the ſubordinate meaus, which are to pro- 
duce that laſt perfection of our nature, a 
pure and permanent love of mankind. 
For at every ſtep we cannot but ſee the 
end of the commandment, ſo perpetually 
objected to us, and derive a freſh induce- 
ment from faith, to accompliſh and ob- 
tain it. 8 
Indeed, to produce this effect, our faith, 
as the Apoſtle adds, muſt be UNFEIGNED: 
that is, it muſt be nouriſhed and inti- 
mately rooted in the heart; we muſt not 
only yield a general aſſent to the ſacred 
truths, of our religion, we muſt embrace 
them with earneſtneſs and zeal, we muſt 
rely upon them with an unſhaken con- 
fidence and reſolution. But alt this will 
be no difficulty to thoſe who derive their 
Jaith from its proper ſource, that is, who 
make a diligent ſtudy of the holy ſcrip- 
L 4 0 
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plies. We ſhall neither be able to bear 
up againſt the difficulties of a good life, 
nor to ſtand out againſt the temptations, 
which an evil world is always ready to 
throw in our way, but by placing a firm 


truſt on the promiſes of God, and by keep- 


ing our minds fixed on the glorious hopes 
and aſſurances of the Goſpel. And ex- 
perience may ſatisfy us, that practical vir- 
tue has no ſtability or conſiſtency, without 
theſe ſupports. 
Beſides, conſidering a good conſcience, or 
a moral practical conduct, with an eye to 
its influence on a pure heart, till it iſſue in 
complete charity, we cannot but ſee how 
the Chriſtian faith is calculated to direct its 
progreſs, and ſecure the great end propoſed, 
For the whole ſyſtem of our divine reli- 
gion, which hath its. foundation in grace; 
its precepts, which breathe nothing but love 


and amity; its do&rines, which only preſent 


to us, under different views, the tranſcen- 
dant goodneſs of God in the great work of 


redemption ; its Yu, which records the 
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moſt engaging inſtances of active bene- 
volence; all this cannot but exceedingly 
inſpirit our affections, and carry them out 


in a vigorous and uniform profecution of 


the ſubordinate means, which are to. pro- 
duce that laſt perfection of our nature, a 
pure and permanent love of mankind. 
For at every ſtep we cannot but ſee the 
end of the commandment, ſo perpetually 
objected to us, and derive a freſh induce- 
ment from faith, to accompliſh and ob- 
tain it. 2 
Indeed, to produce this effect, our faith, 
as the Apoſtle adds, muſt be uxrEIONED: 
that is, it muſt be nouriſhed and inti- 
mately rooted in the heart; we muſt not 
only yield a general aſſent to the ſacred 
truths. of our religion, we muſt embrace 
them with earneſtneſs and zeal, we muſt 
rely upon them with an unſhaken con- 
fidence and reſolution. But alF this will 
be no difficulty to thoſe who derive their 


Jaith from its proper ſource, that is, who 


make a diligent ſtudy of the holy ſcrip- 
L 4 | _ tures: 
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tures: where only we learn what the true 
faith (Which will, ever be moſt friendly to 
virtue) is; and whence we ſhall 59% derive 
thoſe motives and conſiderations, which 
are proper to excite - _ JP cvs row 
N en 

And thus, that Charity, hich a . 
mind gives the liberty of exerting, and 
which A good conſcience manifeſts and' at 
the fame time imptoves, will, farther, be 
ſo Jublitned and perfected by the influence 
of divine faith, as will render it the ſo- 
vereign guide of life, and ne * and 
ornament of humanity : 

Or, to place the deſcent of 'Charity, in 
its true and natural order, it muſt fpring, 
firſt, from an  unſeigned faith in the Goſpel 
of Jeſus : that faith muſt then produce, 
and ſhew itſelf i in, a good conſcience : and 
that conſcience mult be thoroughly purged 
from all ſelfiſh and diſorderly affe#ions: 
whence, laſtly, * the celeſtial offspring of 
Charity has its birth, and comes forth in 
all the purity and integrity of its nature. 
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FROM : THI1s lineage, of Chriſtian Cha- 
| rity, thus deduced, many inſtructive leſ- 
ſons may be drawn. We may learn to 
diſtinguiſh the true and genuine, from pre- 
tended Charity: We have, hence, the 
ſureſt way of diſcerning the ſpirits of other 
| men, and of trying our own : we may cor» 
| rect ſome popular miſtakes concerning the 
. 


virtue of charity; and ſhall beſt compre- 
hend the force and ſignificancy of the 
ſeveral commendations, which the inſpired 
writers, in many places, and in very ge- 
neral terms, beſtow upon it. | 
Let me conclude this diſcourſe with an 
inſtance of ſuch inſtruction, reſpecting each 
of thoſe heads, which the order of the text 
hath afforded the opportunity of conſidering. 
And, ii, from the neceſſity of a pure 

} HEART, we are inſtructed what to think 
1 of the benevolence of thoſe men, whoa, 
though enſlaved to their own ſelfiſh paſ- 

ſions, are ſeldom the moſt backward to 

N make large pretences to this virtue. But, 
be their pretences what they. will, we 
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know with certainty, that, if the heart 
be impure, its charity muſt be defective. 
It muſt, of courſe, be weak and partial; 
confined in its views, and languid in its 
operations; in a word, a faint and power- 
jeſs quality, and not that generous, dif- 
fuſive, ' univerſal principle, which alone 
deſerves the exalted name of Charity. 
We conclude, alſo, on the ſame grounds, 
that the. hatred of vice is no breach of 
Chriſtian charity. This charity is re- 
quired to flow from a pure heart. But 
there is not in nature a ſtronger antipathy, 
than between purity, and impurity. So 


that we might as well expect light and 


darkneſs, heat and cold to affociate, as 
ſpotleſs virtue not to take offence at its 


oppoſite. I know, indeed, that the hatred 


due to the vices of men, is too eaſily 
transferred to their perſons. But that 
charity, which is lineally deſcended from 
faith, will ſee to make a difference be- 
tween them ; and, while it feels a quick 


reſentment againſt /in, will conceive, nay 
will, 
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will, by that very reſentment, demonſtrate, 
a tender concern for Annert, for whom 
A 5 

Secondly, from the rank, which a 600d 
CONSCIENCE holds in this family of love, 
we are admoniſhed to avoid the miſtake 
of thoſe, who are inclined to reſt in ne- 
gative virtue, as the end of the command- 
ment; and who account their charity full 
and complete, when it keeps them only 
from intending, or doing miſchief to others. 
The Apoſtle, on the contrary, gives us 
to underſtand, that its deſcent is irregular, 
if it be not allied to active poſitive virtue 4 
ſuch as rakes a pleaſure in kind offices, 
is zealous to promote the welfare of others, 
and is fertile in good works. And this 
concluſion 1s the more neceflary to be in- 
forced upon us, ſince, in a world like this, 
where vice is ſure to be active enough, 
the intereſts of ſociety will not permit, 
that charity ſhould be idle. = 

Laſtly, from the lineal deſcent of charity 
from FAITH, we muſt needs infer, that 

infidelity 
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infidelity is nat. a matter of that indiffer- 
ence. to ſocial life, which many. careleſs 
perſons ſuppoſe it to be. It is: the glory 
of our faith, that it terminates in charity. 


Every - article of our creed is a freſh. in- 


citement to good works: in ſo much that, 
he, who underſtands his religion moſt 
perfectly, and is moſt firmly perſuaded of 
it, can ſcarce fail of approving himſelf 
the. beſt man, as well as the beſt Chriſtian. 
And this, again, 1s a conſideration, which 
ſhould affect all thoſe, who profeſs to have 
any concern. for the intereſts of ſociety 
and. moral virtue. 

Thus it appears, how inſtructive the 
doctrine of the text is, and how uſefully, 
as well as elegantly, the Apoſtle ſets be- 


fore us, in this ſhort genealogical table, 


the proper anceſtry of charity: in which 
faith, as the ultimate progenitor, begets 
an acre virtue; and that, impregnating 


the heart with pure affections, produces 


at length this divine offspring of CHriſtian 
lebe. 


If 
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If we had found this mythological fiction 
in Xenophon or Plato, we ſhould have 
much admired the inſtruction conveyed 
in it. Let it not abate our reverence for 
this moral leſſon, that it comes from an 
Apoſtle of Jeſus, and, if not dreſſed out 
in the charms of human eloquence, has 
all the authority of truth and divine in- 


ſpiration to recommend it to us. 
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Preached Nev. 9, 1766. 


R 0M, xli. 10. 


— 1 honour preferring one anather., 


T is much to the honour of the inn 
ſpired writers, becauſe it ſhews them 
to be no enthuſiaſts, that, with all their 
zeal for the revealed doctrines of the Goſ- 
pel, they never forget or overlook the com- 
mon duties of Humanity; thoſe duties, 
which Reaſon itſelf, a prior Revelation, 


had made known to the wiſer part of man- 
kind. 


NI Nay, 
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Nay, what is more remarkable, they 
ſometimes condeſcend to enforce: what are 


called the /efſer moralities* ; that is, thofe 


inferiour duties, which, not being of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity to the ſupport of human 
fociety, ang frequently overlooked by other 
moraliſts, and yet, as contributing very 


much to the comfortable enjoy ment of it, 
are of real moment, and deſerve a ſuitable 


regard. 
The text is an inſtance of this fort — i 


honour preferring one anather the NA TURE, 
and GROUND, and right APPLICATION, 
of which duty, it is my ee purpoſe to 
explain. Ai 


1 


e . 2107 
on: I. The general NATURE of this virtue 
conſiſts in a diſpoſition to exprefs our good- 
will to others by exteriour teſtimonies, of 
reſpect; to conſult the credit and; honour 
of thoſe we converſe with, though at ſome 
expence of our own Aren and ſelf- Ive. 


— 
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them, 
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; It implies: a- readineſs to prevent them in 
e the cuſtomary decencies of converſation ; 
e a facility to give way to their reaſonable 
* pretenſions, and even to abate ſomething 


n of our-own juſt rights. It requires us to 
r ſuppreſs our petulant claims of ſyperiority ; 
to decline all frivolous conteſts and petty 
rivalriesz to moderate our own demands 
of pre-eminence and priority; and, in a 
word, 'to pleaſe others, rather than our- 
ſelves. | 
It is an eaſy, ſocial, conciliating virtue; 
a virtue, made up of humility and bene- 
volence; the former, inclining us not- to 
think more highly. of ourſelves than, we 
ought; and the /azter, to give our Chriſtian 
brother an innocent ſatisfaction when we 
can, 2 T 
And our obligation to the practice * 
this virtue is FOUNDED, 


II. On the cleareſt reaſons, * both 
from the nature of man, and the genius of 
our holy Religion. 


1 M 2 And 
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And, rixsr, from the nature f man. 
Among the various principles, ſome of 
them, in appearance, diſcordant and con- 
ttadictory, which conſtitute our'eommon 
nature, one of the firſt to take our attention 
is, 4A conſcious ſenſe of digmty ;“ an 
opinion of ſelf. conſequence, whioli mixes 
itſelf with all our thoughts and delibera. 
tions; prompting us to entertain loſty 
ſentiments of our own worth, and aſpir- 
ing to ſomething like ſuperiority and do- 
minion over other men. This principle, 
whieh-appears very early, and is ſtrongeſt 
in the more generous diſpoſitions, is highly 
neceflary to a being formed for--yirtvou: 
action; and naturally leads to the exertion 
of ſueh qualities as are proper to benefit 
ſociety, as well as to gain that . aſcendahey 
in it, to which we pretend. It is the 
ſpring, indeed, of Very commendable 
emulation; puts in act all our better 
and nöbler faculties; and gives Herve to 
that labour and induſtry, by which every 
worthy accompliſhment 1s attained. | 


oy 
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But now this principle (ſo natural and 
uſcful), when it is not checked by others, 
but is ſuffered to take the lead and pre- 
dominate on all occaſions, undiſciplined 
and uncontrolled, eaſily grows into a very 
offenſive and hurtful quality: offenſive, be- 
cauſe it is now exerted to the humiliation 
of every other, who is actuated. by the 
ſame principle; and huriful, becauſe, in 
this undue degree, it counteracts the very 
purpoſe, the. good of human fociety, for 
which it was deſigned. 

This quality we know by the name we 
PRIDE. The other moderate degree of 
felf-eſteem, which is allowable and vir- 
tuous, ſeems not (I ſuppoſe, from its rare 
appearance under that form) to have ac- 
quired in our language a diftin& name. 

To Pride, then, the pernicious and too 
common iſſue of ſelf- love, it became ne- 
ceſſary, that ſome other principle ſhould 
be oppoſed. And ſuch a principle, as is 
proper to correct the malignity of pride, 
we find in that philauthropy, which, by 

M 3 an 
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an inſtinct of the ſame common nature, 
diſpoſeth us to conſult the happineſs, and 
to conciliate to ourſelves the good- will and 
affection, of mankind. This benevolent 
movement of the mind 1s, further, quick- 
ened by the mutual intereſt all men have 
in the exerciſe of it. For Pride is dif- 
armed by ſubmiſſion ; and, by receding 
from our own pretenſions, we take the 


moſt likely way to moderate thoſe of other 


men. Thus, the generous affections are 


kept in play; reciprocal civilities are main. 


tained; and, by the habit of each prefer- 
ring other, which prudence wauld adviſe, 
if inſtinct did not inſpire, the peace of 


 fociety is preſerved, its joy encreaſed, 


and even our vanity, ſo far as it is a 


_ juſt. and natural affection, gratified. and 


indulged. 

The reaſon of the Apoſtolic precept is 
then, laid deep 1 in the conſtitution of hu- 
man nature; which is ſo wonderfully 
formed, that its perfection requires the re- 
cpciliation of contrary qualities ; and its 


happineſ 
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happineſs reſults from making benevolence 


itlelf ſubſervient to ſelf-love. 5 
2. If, from the philoſophic conſideration 


of man, we turn to the genius of the Goſe 
pel, we ſhall there find this concluſion of 
natural reaſon ſtrengthened and confirmed 
by evangelical motives. 

Benevolence, which, in the Goſpel, inkes | 


the name of Charity, hath a larger range 


in this new diſpenſation, than in that of 
nature. The doctrine, and ſtill more the 
example, of Jeſus, extends the duty of 


humility and ſelf-denial; requires us to 


make ampler ſacrifices of ſelf- love, and to 
give higher demonſtrations of good-will 
to others, than mere reaſon could well de- 
mand or enforce. He, that was fo far 
from ſeeking his own, that he emptied him- 
elf of all his glory, and ſtooped from heaven 
to earth, for the ſake of man, hath a right 
to expect, from his followers, a more than 
ordinary effort to conform to ſo divine a 
precedent, a peculiar attention to the mu- 
tual benefits and concerns of each other, 
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It is but little that we keep within ſome 
decent bounds our aſpiring tempers and 
inclinations: we are now to ſubje& our- 
ſelves to our Chriſtian brethren; to re- 
nounce even our innocent and lawful. pre- 


tenſions; and to forego every natural grati- 


fication, when the purpoſes of ane 
Charity call us to this arduous taſk. 

For the Goſpel, it is to be obſerved, hab 
taken.us out of the looſe and general rela- 


tion of men, and has bound us together in 


the cloſer and more endearing tie of Bre- 


thren:: it exalts the good- will, we were 
obliged to bear to the ſpecies, into the af- 


ſection which conſanguinity inſpires for 
the individuals of a private family, The 


Apoſtle, therefore, i 1n the words preceding 


the text, bids us— be kindly-affeioned one 


70 another with BROTHERLY LOVE not, 


with the /ove, that unites one man with 
another , which is the higheſt pretenſion 
of mere morality ; but with the love, that 


1 dl tin; 
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knits together natural brethren *, which is 
the proper boaſt and character of evange- 
lical love. The words of the original 
have a pecular energy * They expreſs 


| that inſtinctive warmth of affection, which 


nature puts into our hearts for our neareſt 
kindred, ſuch as communicate with us by 
the participation of one common blood, 

So that the ſame compliances we ſhould 
make with heir inclinations, the ſame pre- 
ference we ſhould give to their humour 
and intereſt above our.own, ſhould now 
be extended and - exerciſed towards all 
Chriſtians ; and that principle of an ardent. 
affection, by which we are led to make the 
moſt chearful condeſcenſions to our #4- 
tural brother, ſhould work in us the ſame 
generous conſideration of our ſpirizual bro- 
ther, for whom. Chriſt died. 

Having explained the nature of this 
duty, and the grounds, both in reaſon 


dhl. 
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and religion, on which it dalla, it now 
remains, il stil 


III. To provide for the RIGHT APPLI- 
CATION of it in practice. And hare, n in 
truth, the whole difficulty lies. 0 

It is evident enough, I ſuppoſe, from 
what has been ſaid, That the moral and 
Chriſtian duty of preferring one another in 
honour, reſpects only ſocial peace and cha- 


rity, and terminates in the good and edifi- 


cation of our Chriſtian brother. Its uſe 
is, to ſoften the minds of men, and to draw 
them from that ſavage ruſticity, which 


: engenders many vices, and diſcredits- the 


virtues themſelves. But when men had 
experienced the benefit of this complying 
temper, and further ſaw the ends, not of 
charity only, but of 8£LF-I1NTEREST,, that 
might be anſwered by it; they conſidered 
no longer its juſt purpoſe and application, 


but ſtretched it to that officious ſedulity, 


and extreme ſervility of adulation, which 
"a 
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we too often obſerve and lament in po- 
liſhed life, | | 


Hence, that infinite attention and con. 
ſideration, which is ſo rigidly exacted, and 
ſo duly paid, in the commerce of the 
world: hence, that proſtitution of mind, 
which leaves a man no will, no ſentiment, 
no principle, no character; all which diſ- 
appear under the uniform exhibition of 
good- manners: hence, thoſe inſidious arts, 
thoſe ſtudied diſguiſes, thoſe obſequious 
flatteries, nay, thoſe affected freedoms, 
in a word, thoſe multiplied and nicely- 
varied forms of inſinuation and addreſs; 
the direct aim of which may be to acquire 
the fame of politeneſs and good - breeding, 
but the certain effect, to corrupt every vir- 
tue, to ſooth every vanity, and to inflame 
every vice, of the human heart. 


Theſe fatal miſchiefs introduce them- 
ſelves under the pretence and ſemblance of 
that humanity, which the text encourages 
and enjoins, But the genuine virtue is 
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eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, 


and by the following plain ns. „ant 


1. TRUE POLITENESS is modeſt, un- 
pretending, and generous. It appears as 
little as may be; and, when it does a 
courteſy, would willingly conceal it. It 
chuſes ſilently to forego its own claims, 
not officiouſly to withdraw them. It en- 
gages a man to prefer his neighbour. to him- 
felf, becauſe he really eſteems him; be- 
cauſe he is tender of his reputation; be- 
cauſe he thinks it more manly, more 
Chriſtian, to deſcend a little himſelf, than 
to degrade another,—lIt reſpects, in a word, 


the credit and eſtimation of his -neighs 


bour. 
The mimic of this amiable virtue, 
FALSE POLITENESS, is, on the other 


hand, ambitious, ſervile, timorous. It 


affects popularity; is ſollicitous to pleaſe, 
and to be taken notice of. The man of 
this character does not offer, but obtrude, 
his civilities: becauſe he would merit by 

| S this 


this aſſiduity; becauſe, in deſpair of win- 
ning regard by any worthier qualities, he 
would be ſure to make the moſt of this; 
and, laſtly, becauſe of al things he would 
dread, by the omiſſion of any punctilious 
obſervance; to give offence.—In a word, 
this ſort of politeneſs, reſpects, for its im- 
mediate object, the favour and confideration 
of our neighbour. 
2. Again: the man, who governs him- 
ſelf by the ſpirit of the Apoſtle's precept, 
expreſſes his preference of another in ſuch a 
way as is worthy of himſelf: in all inno- 
cent compliances, in all honeft crvilimies, 
in all decent and manly condeſcenfions. 
On the contrary, the man of the world, 
who reſts in the ſerter of this command, is 
regardleſs of the means, by which he con- 
ducts himſelf, He reſpects neither his 
own dignity, nor that of human nature. 
Truth, reaſon, virtue, all are equally be- 
trayed by this ſupple impoſtor. He aſſents 
to the errors, though.the-moſt pernicious; 
| | he 
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he applauds the follies, though the moſt 
ridiculous; he ſooths the vices, though 
the moſt flagitious, of other men. He 
never contradicts, though in the. ſofteſt 
form of inſinuation; he never diſapproves, 


though by a reſpectful ſilence; he never 
condemns, though it be only by a good 


example. In ſhort, he is ſollicitous for 
nothing, but by ſome ſtudied devices to 
hide from others, and, if poſſible, to pal- 
liate to himſelf, the grofineſs of his illiberal 
adulation. my 


3. Laſtly, we may be Was that ab 
ultimate ENDs, for which theſe different 
objects are purſued, and by ſo different 
means, muſt alſo lie wide of each other. 

Accordingly, the truly polite man 
would, by all proper teſtimonies of reſpe&, 
promote the credit and eſtimation of his 


neighbour, becauſe he ſees, that, by this 


generous conſideration of each other, the 


peace of the world 1s in a good degree 


3 becauſe he knows that theſe 
mutual 
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mutual attentions prevent animoſities, 
ſoften the fierceneſs of mens manners, and 
diſpoſe them to all the offices of benevo- 
lence and charity; becauſe, in a word, the 
intereſts of ſociety are beſt ſerved hy this 
conduct; and becauſe he underſtands it to 
be his duty, fo love his neighbour. 

The falſely polite, on the contrary, are 
anxious, by all means whatever, to procure 
the favour and conſideration of thoſe they 


converſe with, becauſe they regard ulti- 


mately nothing more than their private 
intereſt; becauſe they perceive, that their 
own ſelfiſh deſigns are beſt carried on by 
ſuch practices: in a word, Oy 5 
love themſelves. 3 | | 5 
Thus we ſee, the genuine virtue * 
the honour of others by worthy means, 
and for the nobleſt purpoſe; the counter- 
feit, ſollicits their favour by diſhoneſt 
compliances, and for the baſeſt end. 


Buy ſuch evident marks are theſe two 


characters diſtinguiſhed from each other! 
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and fo impoflible it is, without a wilfu 
perverſion of our faculties, to miſtake in 
the” application of the Apoſtle's precept! 

It follows, you ſee; from what has been 
ad, « that integrity of heart, as Solomon 
long ſince obſerved, is the beſt guide i in 
moralsf,” We may impoſe upon others by 
a ſhew of civility; but the deception goes 
no farther. We cannot help knowing, in 
our own caſe, if we be ingenuous, when this 
virtue retains its nature, and when it dege- 


nerates into the vice that uſurps its name. 
To conclude, an honeſt man runs no riſk in 
being polite. Let us only reſþe# our- 


ſelves; and we ſhall rarely do amiſs, when, 
as the Apoſtle adviſes, in honour we N 


ane another. 


t. Te r of the upright ſhall guide them. Prov, 


xi. 3. 
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JonN xiii. 8. 
—Teſus anſwered him, if I waſh thee not, 
thou baſt no part with me. 


O comprehend the full meaning of 
theſe words (which, as we ſhall 


ſee, are of no ſmall importance) we muſt 
carefully attend to the circumſtances of 
the hiſtory which gave occafion to them. 
The chapter begins thus Now before 
the feaſt of the Paſſyver, when Feſus knew 
that his hour was come, that he ſhould de- 


fart out of this world to the Father, having 
N loved 
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loved his own, which were in the world, be 
loved them to the end 

We are prepared by theſe words to ex- 
pect ſomething, on the part of our Lord, 
very expreſſive of his love for his Diſciples. 

The ſeaſon, too, is critical, and muſt 
excite our attention: it was before the feaſt 
of the Paſſover, when Jeſus hnew that his 
hour was come, that he ſhould depart out 
of this world to the Father; in other words, 
Juſt before his crucifixion. 

There is, indeed, ſome difficulty in 
fixing the preciſe time, when the tranſ- 
action, now to. be related, happened.” 1 
take no part in the diſquiſition, becauſe 
it is not material to my purpoſe, and, 
would divert me too much from it. It is 
enough to ſay, that it was, at moſt, but 
the evening before the Paſchal ſupper 
was celebrated, and therefore but two days 
before Jeſus ſuffered. | 

The, hiſtory proceeds—* And ſupper 
being ended (or rather, as the text ſhould | 


have been tranſlated, e time of ſupper 
7 being 
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being come ) the Devil having now put it 
into the heart of Fudas Tfeariot Simon's ſon 
10 betray him, Jeſus knowing that the Fa- 
ther had given all "things into his hands, and 
that he was come fen God and went 10 
God; he riſeth from ſupper, and laid afide 


his garments, and took a towel and girded 


himſelf. © After that, he poureth water into 


a baſon, and began o waſh the, Diſciples 
feet, and to wipe them with the towel wheres 
with he was girded. | 
Thus far all is clear. Jeſus condeſcend- 
ed to waſh the feet of his Diſciples ; a mi- 
niſtry, very common in the Eaſt, and 
uſually performed by ſervants, in diſcharge 
of their duty towards their maſters, or, 
by inferiors, at leaſt, in teſtimony of re- 
ſpect towards their ſuperiors; as. is abun- 
dantly plain from many inſtances. 5 
This then was ox E end of this waſhing. 
Our Saviour meant it as a leflon of hu- 
mility and condeſcenſion to his Diſciples. 
aN Yi -- 


Na But 


But was it the OL, or the chief, end} 
that is the point, we are now to conſider, 

Let it be remembered, then, that no- 
thing was more familiar with the Jews, 
than to convey an information to others, 
eſpecially if that information was of i im- 
portance, by natural, rather than artifi- 
cial figns, I mean by deeds, rather, than 
words ; as every one knows, who has 
but dipped into the hiſtory and, writings 
of the Old and New Teſtament. . The 


tranſaction before us, if underſtood, only 


as a leſſon of humility, is a leflon con- 


veyed to the Diſciples i in this form-. 

| Now, this way of information by action 
was occaſionally made to ſerve TWO con- 
trary purpoſes: either, to give more force 
and emphaſis to an inſtruction ; or, to 
cloathe 'it with ſome degree of obſcurity, 
or even ambiguity, For attions, ſpeaking 
to the eye, when the purpoſe of them Is 


e on, this ſubject in the Drscovxsk on 
Chri ifs driving the merchants out Hy the temple, at the 
end of this volume. 


by 
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by any means clearly aſcertained;- con- 
vey the. moſt lively and expreſſive in- 
formation: on the other hand, when it 
is not, they are ſomewhat obſcure, one 
thing being to be collected by us from 
another; or the information may even 
be ambiguous, as the action . f Saif 
more things than one. 

Sometimes, the primary ſenſe is de- 
clared, or eaſily underſtood; while, yet, 
a ſecondary ſenſe, a leſs apparent one, but 
more momentous, is, alſo, intended. 

This, upon inquiry, may be the caſe 
before us, Chriſt's waſhing the feet of his 
Diſciples obviouſly conveys this inſtruc- 
tion, which is aſſerted, too, in expreſs 
words - that, as he their lord and maſter, 
waſhed their feet, fo they ought alſo to waſh 
one another's feet. But another, and far 
more important, inſtruction may be con- 
veyed in this action, though it be not fo 
fully and explicitly declared. It may, I 
ſay, be conveyed: from laying all circum- 

Ver. 34. 
„„ ſtances 
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ſtances togetber, we ſhall be able to form 
a judgement, whether it were, indeed, 
in the Agent's intentian to convey it. 
Firſt, as I ſaid, the narrative of this 
tranſaction (which, take it as you will, 
was clearly deſigned to be an information 
by action) is prefaced in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. Feſus, knowing that his 
hour was come — knowing too that the Fa- 
ther had given all things into his hands, and 


that he was come from God and went 10 


God, proceeded - to do what? Why, to 
give his diſciples a leſſon of humility. and 
charity, in waſhing their feet. The Leſ- 
ſon, no doubt, was important; and be- 
coming the character of their divine 
maſter. But does it riſe,up to thoſe ideas 
of importance, which we are prepared to 
entertain of an action, performed at ſuch 
a time, and fo awfully introduced ? His 
hour was come — the Father had given all 
things into his hands — he came from God, 
and was now going to God, All this an- 
. nounces ſomething beyond and above. a 
7 common 


CC 
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common lecture of . ; ſomething, 
which might be a ſuitable cloſe to the i in- 


ſtructions of ſuch a teacher, 


Let us ſee, next, how the action is re- 


ceived. One of the diſciples, Peter, ſur- 
prized at his Lord's condeſcenſion, ſays very 
naturally, Lord, Doſt thou waſh my feet ? 
Jeſus, to remove his ſcruples, replies, 
What I do, thou knoweſft not now, but thou 
ſhalt know hereafter. The words are am- 
biguous, and may mean, „Thou ſhalt 
know, immediately, from the explication I 
am about to give of this action;“ or, 
„thou ſhalt know hereafter, in due time, 
and by other means,” What the purport 
of it is. Still, Peter, not ſatisfied with 
this anſwer, but confounded at the ap- 
parent indignity of Chriſt's condeſcenſion, 
replies reſolutely, Thou ſhalt never waſh my 
feet, This reſiſtance was to be overcome, 
that the znformation, whatever it was, 
might take place, by the performance of 
that which was the vehicle of it. Jeſus 


anſwers, therefore, more directly and ſo- 
N 4 lemulx, 
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lemnly, Ir I wasn THERE vor, HU 
HAST NO PART WITH ME— Which words, 


whether underſtood by Peter or not, were 
clearly ſeen to have ſome meaning of the 


laſt concern to him; and ſtruck with this 


apprehenſion, he ſubmits. 

But what ! taking theſe oracular words, 
in the ſenſe only in which Jeſus thought 
fit to explain them, we hardly fee the 
force and propriety of them. For, had 
Peter o part with Feſus, that is, was he in- 
capable of receiving any benefit from him, 
unleſs he had this ceremony of waſhing, 
performed upon him, when that ceremony 
had no further uſe or meaning, 'than to 
convey a moral leſſon? If he had not 
learnt hir leſſon from Chriſt, he might 
| have learnt many others: or, he might 
have learnt 557, ſome other way: and, 
taking it in either light, he might {till be 
faid to have fome part with Jeſus, though 
hi had not been waſhed by him. 

The true import, then, of theſe enigma- 


tic e and of the whole tranſaction 
< ofa CE: which 
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which is here recorded, begins to appear; 
and is further opened by the ſequel of 
Peter's converſation with Jeſus. For, 
underſtanding, that this ablution was, ſome 
way, ſo neceflary to him, Peter ſubjoins, 
Nor ny feet only, but alſa my hands and 
my head, Jeſus faith to him, He that 
7s waſhed, needeth not, ſave ro waſh his 


feet, and is clean every whit ; and ye are. 


clean, but not all; for he knew who ſhoultl 
betray him; ; Pherefare faid he, Te are not all 
clean. 

It was, we fee, the uncleanneſs of ſin, 
or the filth of an evil conſcience, which was 
to be taken away by this waſhing. More 
than a ſingle moral leflon, how excellent 
ſoever, was, therefore, couched in this a&: 
indeed, the neceſſity and efficacy of ctk- 
TAIN MEANS, by which mankind were, 
in general, to be cleanſed from fin, was 
that which was ultimately and mainly 
ignified by it. He that was thus waſhed, 
was clean every whit 3 and the information 
of this benefit being t the end of the waſh- 


in Ss 
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ing, it was enough if that was conveyed 
by waſhing any one part. | 
Lou ſee at length to what all this tends 
Jeſus, knowing the 'ſecret treachery of 
Judas, and, by the divine Spirit which was 
in him, foreſeeing the deſtined effect of 
that treachery; knowing, that he was 
now, forthwith, to ſuffer death upon the 


croſs, the purpoſe, for which he came 


from God, and for the execution of which 
he only waited before he returned to him; 
conſidering, withal, the immenſe benefit, 


which was to accrue to mankind from his 


voluntary devotion of himſelf to this 
death, and that the eternal Father, for the 
ſake of it, had given all things into hig 
hands, had given him the power to redeem 
all the Sons of Adam from the vaſſalage of 
ſin and death, by virtue of that BLOOD 
which he was -now to pour out upon the 
croſs, as a propitiation for them ; Jeſus, 1 
ſay, foreſeeing and conſidering all this, 
choſe this critical ſeaſon, when his hour was 
now” come, to ſignify by the ceremony of 

waſhing 
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waſhing his diſciples feet“, the efficacy 
and value of his own. precious blood, by 
which alone they, and all mankind, were 
to have all their fins purged and waſhed 
away for ever, 

This was apparently the momentous in- 
ſtruction, which it was our Lord's purpoſe 
to convey in this tranſaction. He would, 
firſt, ſhew that we were to be waſhed in 
his blood; and zhen, ſubordinately, that we 
were to follow his example in a readineſs 
to do as he had done; that is, not only to 
waſh each other, but, emblematically ſtill, 
to lay down our lives and pour out our 
blood, if need be, for the ſake of the bre- 
thren. All circumſtances concur to affure 
us, that ſuch was the real ſecret intent -of 
this myſterious waſhing; and thus, at 
length, we underſtand the full purport 


If it be aſked, why their fzet ? the anſwer is, that 
it was cuſtomary in the eaſt for one to waſh the feet 
of another. And this practice gave an eaſy intro- 
duction to the preſent enigmatical waſhing ; which 
was equally expreſſive of the information deſigned, 


when performed on this pax of the body, as on 
any other. 
of 


| 
' 
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of thoſe words I waſh thee as thou 
haſt no part with me b. 

If it be ſtill ſaid, that Jeſus explains his 
own purpoſe differently, it is enough to 


reply, that theſe emblematic. actions were 
generally fſignificative of more things, 


than one; and that the manner of Jeſus 


TY Grotius ſaw the neceſſity of looking beyond the 


literal meaning of thoſe words—if I waſh thee not. 


Mos Chriſti, ſays he, eſt a rebus, qou adſpiciuntur, 
ad ſenſum ſublimiorem aſcendere.” His comment 
then follows. ** Niſf te lavero, id eſt, niſi et ſermong 
et ſpiritu eluero quod in te reſtat minus puri,“ &c, 
Conſidering how near Jeſus was to his crucifixion, 
when he ſaid this, one a little wonders how the great 
commentator, when he was to affign the myſtical (ſenſe 
of theſe words, ſhould overlook that which lay be- 
fore him, Surely his gloſs ſhould have been, Nif 
ſanguine meo te eluero, &c,—Let me juſt add, that the 
force of theſe words, as addreſſed to Peter, will be 
perfectiy underſtood, if we reflect that he, who ſaid 
to Jeſus— Thou ſhalt never waſh my fret — ſaid on a 
former occaſion to him, when he ſpoke, without a 


figure, of his death (though not, then, under the idea 


of a propitiatory ſacrifice, or ablution)— Be it far 


; from thee, Lord; this ſhall not be unto thee. [Matt. xvi. 


22,] So little did Peter ſee the neceſſity of being 
waſhed by the blood of Chriſt! And Þ 1mportant 
was the information now given him in this myflical 
waſhing—1f I waſh thee not, thoy haſt no, part with me. 


Was, 


£0 
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was, on other occalions, to enforce that 
inſtruction, which was not the primary 
one in his intention: the reaſon of which 
conduct was founded in this rule, ſo con: 
ſtantly obſerved by him, of conveying in- 
formation to his diſciples; only, as they 
were able to bear it *, Ina word, he gave 
them many inſtructions, and this, among 
the reſt, darkly and imperfealy, becauſe 
they could not then bear a ſtronger light; 
but yet with ſuch clearneſs as might; af- 
terwards, | let them into his | purpoſe : 
leaving it to the Holy Ghoſt (whote pe- 
culiar province it was) to illuminate their 
minds, in due time; to reveal all that had 
been obſcurely intimated; and to open the 
full meaning of his diſcogrſes and actions, 
as well as to bring them all. to their remems 
brance *. ' © 

From this-memorable part of the Gol. 
pel-hiſtory, thus opened and explained, 


A remarkable inſtance will be given, in the Dif. 
courſe, referred to above, at the cloſe of this yolume. 
* Mark iv. 33. John xvi. 12. : 

* John xiv. 26. 
we 
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we may draw ſome important conclu- 
ſions. . „ e Ni 
1. FirsT, we learn, if the comment 
here given be a juſt one, That zhe blood of 
Cris (ſo an Apoſtle has expreſſed him- 
ſelf) cleanſeth us from all finf: I mean, 
that the death of Chriſt was a true, pro- 
per, and real propitiation for our ſins; and 
not a mere figure, or tropical form of 
ſpeech ; as too many, who call themſelves 
Chriſtians, conceive of it. For the per- 
tinence and propriety of the repreſentative 
action, performed by our Lord, is founded 
in this ſuppoſition, 4 'That the blood of 
Chriſt was neceflary to our purification, 


0 


and that, but for our being waſhed in his 


bloods, we ſhould be yet in our fins.” 
Jeſus himſelf,” in explaining this tranſ- 
action, ſo far as he thought fit to explain 


it, confines us to this idea. For in this 


ſenſe, only, is it true — hat we, who are 
waſhed, are clean every whit — and, that 


1 John i. 7. 5 
5 Rev. i. 5. 
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unleſs we are waſhed by  Chrift, e mos no 
part with him. 
Such, then, is thacinformaticn | given us 


in this ceremony of waſhing the diſciples 
jeet; and not in this, only. For, beſides 
the preſent emblematic act, performed by 
our Lord, for the ſpecial benefit of his 
diſciples, the Two Sacraments, it is to be 
obſerved, were purpoſely inſtituted, for the 
general uſe of his church, to hold forth 
to us an image of his efficac/ous blood, pour- 
ed out for us: the ſacrament of Bar- 
TISM, by the reference it had (like this 
act) to the typical waſhings of the Law; 
and the ſacrament of the LoRD's sUPPER, 
as referring, in like manner, to the typical 
ſacrifices of that diſpenſation. Of ſuch 
moment, in the view of our Lord him- 
ſelf, was this doctrine of propitiation! And 
ſo careful, or rather anxious, was he, that 
this conſolatory idea of redemption through 
bis BLooD ! (ſuggeſted in ſo many ways, 
and in ſo ſtriking a pwned ſhould be 


always preſent to us! 


b Eph. i. 7. Colo. 1 i. 14. 6 N 
or 
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Nor were his Apoſtles (let me, further, 
remark) leſs intent in profecuting this 
deſign. | For they inſiſt everywhere, and 
with a ſingular emphaſis —that Ghrif, our 
paſſover, is ſacrificed for us'—and' that: we 
are WASHED, and ſantiified, and ſaved, by 
the ſprinkling of the blood of Jeſus k. 

Go now, then, and ſay, that the blood 
of Chriſt is only a metaphor, aud means 
no more in the mouth of a Chriſtian, than 
it might be ſuppoſed to do in that of an 
honeſt heathen, who ſhould ſay, That he 
had been ſaved, or benefited in a moral 
way, by the Blood, that is, the exemplary 
death, of 'Socrates !—-When we ſpeak 
of its waſhing away fin, it is true, we 
uſe the term, waſhing, metaphorically 
(for fin is not literally waſhed): but the 
ſcriptures are unintelligible, and language 
itſelf has no meaning, if the blood of the 
lamb ſlain had not a true, direct, and pro- 
per efficacy (conſidered in the literal ſenſe 


* 3 Cor. Vo 7. 
* 1 Pet. i. 12, 1 Cor, vi. 11. and elſewhere, 
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of blood) in freeing us from the guilt of 
ſin, or, in other words, from the puniſb- 
ment of it. | 
2. A srconp concluſion may be drawn, 
more particularly, from the words 'of the 
text I'awaſh thee not, thou haſt no part 
with me. For, if theſe words mean, as 
1 have endeavoured to ſhew, and as, I 


think, they muſt mean, that we are ro- 
deemed only by the blood of Chriſt; and 


if, as the context ſeems to ſpeak, it is in 


our power to forfeit this benefit, by ro- 
fuſing to be waſhed by his blood, that is, 
to accept the deliverance, offered to us, 
through faith in bis blood': it follows, 
that there is ſomething very alarming in 
the condition of thoſe perſons, who hold 
out againſt all the calls of Grace, and 
obſtinately perſiſt in a ſtate of infidelity. 
In vain have they recourſe to natural re- 


ligion, or to any other ſuppoſed means of 


purification and falvation, In vain do 
they truſt even to the moral part of the 


Rom. iii. 25, 


9 Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, while they reject, or diſbelieve the 
reſt, They muſt be waſhed by Chriſt, if 
they deſire to have any part with, him; 
they muſt place their entire hope and 
confidence in the blood of the covenant, 
who would ſhare in the bleſſings of it. 
Nay, more than this: the Redecmer is 
outraged by this refuſal to comply with 


the gracious terras of his ſalvation. And, 


though ſome may make ſlight of having 
no part with Chriſt, it may concern them 
to reflect, what it is to have 4 portion with 
unbelievers m. 

3. LAsTLyY, and above all, I conclude, 
that they, who are waſhed, and, in con- 
ſequence of that waſhing, truſt to have a 
part with Chriſt, as they can never be 
enough thankful for the ineſtimable be- 
nefit, they have received, ſo they can neyer 
be enough careful to retain, and to im- 
prove it, If we, who have once em- 
braced the faith, revolt from it; or, while 
we make a (hew. of profeſſing the faith, 


= Luke xii. 46. 


2 pollute 
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pollute ourſelves again with thoſe ſins, 
from which we have been cleanſed ; nay, 
if we do not ſtrive to purify our hearts 
and minds ſtill more and more by the 
continual efficacy of a lively faith in Jeſus; 
if, in any of theſe ways, we be in the 
number of thoſe, 20h draw back unto per- 
dition, what further ſacrifice remains for 
us, or what hope have we in that, which 
has been already offered ? 

Judas himſelf, be it remembered, was 
waſhed among the other Diſciples ; yet 
he was not clean, for all that, nor had 
he any part with Jeſus. What can this 


mean, but that ſomething 1s to be done, 


on our part, when the Redeemer has done 
his? and that the permanent effect of this 
waſhing, as to any particular perſon, de- 
pends on his care to keep thoſe robes 
white, which have been waſhed in the 
| blood of the lamb”? 

The account, and the concluſion, of 
the whole matter, is plainly this If we 


„ Rev. vii. 14. 
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fay that wve have fellowſhip with him; and 

walk in darkneſs, wwe" lie, and do not be 
truth: but, if we walt in the light, as he 
is in the light, then have we fellowſhip 
with him, and Is BL00D CLEANSETH U$ 
FROM ALL six. 


1 John vi. 7, 
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MARK ix. 49. 
For every one ſhall be ſalted ꝛwithʒ fire, and 
every facrifice ſhall be ſalted with ſalt. 


HIS is generally eſteemed one of 
the moſt difficult paſſages in the 
four Goſpels. I confeſs, I take no plea- 
ſure in commenting on . ſuch paſlages, 
eſpecially in this place; becauſe the com- 
ment only ſerves, for the moſt part, to 
gratify a learned curioſity, and 1s, other- 
wile, of {mall uſe. 

But, when a difficult text of Scripture 
can be explained, and the ſenſe, ariſing 
O 3 out 
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out of the explanation, is edifying and 
important, then it falls properly within 
dur province to exert our beſt pains 
upon it. 

This I take to be the caſe of the dif- 
ficulty before us, which therefore -I ſhall 
beg leave to make the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent diſcourſe. 

There are Two very different interpre- 


tations, of which the words are capable : 
and they ſhall -both of them be laid be- 


fore you, that ye may adopt either, as 


ye think fit; or even reje& them both, 
if you do not find them ſufficiently ſup- 
ported. 

To enable you to go along with me in 
what follows, and to judge of either in- 


terpretation, whether it be reaſonable or 


not, it is neceſſary to call your attention 
to the preceding verſes of this chapter, to 
which the text refers, and by which it is 

introduced. 
Our bleſſed Lard. (for the words, I am 
about to explain, are his) had been diſ- 
| courſing 
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courfing to his Diſciples on encet, or 
ſcandals ; that is, ſuch ĩuſtances of ill con- 
duct, ſuch indulgerices of any favourite 
and vicious inclination, as tended to ob- 
ſtruQ the progreſs of the Goſpel,” and 
were likely to prevent either themſelves, 
or others, from embracing, or holding faſt; 
the faith. Such offences, it was foreſeen; 
would come: but woe to that man (as we 
read in the parallel paſſage of St. Mat- 
thew's Goſpel) by whom the offence com- 
* 

And, to give the greater effect to this 
ſalutary denunciation, our Saviour pro- 
ceeds, in figurative, indeed, but very in- 
relligible terms, to enforce the neceſſity of 
being on our guard againſt ſuch offences, 
what pain ſoever it might coſt us to ſab- 
due thoſe paſſions, from which they were 
ready to ſpring. No virtue of ſelf-denial, 
was too great to be attempted in fuch a 
cauſe. A hand, a foot, an eye, were to be 
cut 77 or plucked out ; that i is, inclinations; 


7 Matt. xvin. 7. 
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as neceſſary and as dear to us, as thoſe 


members of the body, were to be ſup- 


preſſed. or rejected by us, rather than the 
woe, denounced againſt the indulgence of 
them, bo incurred. This woe is, that 
the offenders ſhould be caſt into hell- fire, 
where their worm dieth not, and the firs 
is not guenched : and it 1s ſubjoined three 
times, in the fame awful words, to ſo 
many ipſtances of ſuppoſed criminal in- 
dulgence, in the cafe alledged.;. or rather, 
to one and the /ame ſpecies of ill- conduct, 
difterently modified, and, to .make the 
greater impreſſion upon us, repreſented 
under three diſtint images. After the 
laſt-repetition of it, the text immediately 
follows —for every one ſhall be ſalted with 


fire, and every erke Hall be ae, with | 
all. 


I. Now, taken in this 3 the 
words may clearly, and, according to our 
ideas of interpretation, moſt naturally do, 
admit this ſenſe; that the offenders, ſpoken 
of, ihall be preſerved entire to ſuffer the 

| puniſh- 
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puniſhment threatened, though it might 
ſeem that they would, in no long time, be 
totally deſtroyed by it: as if our Lord 
had expreſſed himſelf, thus“ J have re- 
peated this woe three times to ſhew you 
the degree, and duration of it, as well as 
the certaiuty of its execution: : the worm 
ſhall not die, that is, the ſenſe of ſuffering 
ſhall continue, even in circumſtances, 
which may ſeem proper and likely to put 
an end to it: for ſuch, as are worthy to 
be caſt into this fire, ſhall be ſalted, or pre- 
lerved from waſting (ſalt being the known 
emblem of incorruplion, and thence of per- 
petuity) by the very fire itſelf. And [you 
may, ealily conceive how this ſhall be, 
for] every ſacrifice, the fleſh of every 
animal to be offered up to God in your 
Jewiſh ſacrifices, is kept ſound and fit for 
uſe by being (as the Law directs in that 
caſe) ſalted with ſalt. Juſt ſo, the fire 
zfelf ſhall act on theſe victims of the 
divine juſtice: like ſalt, ſprinkled on 
your legal vgs It ſhall preſerve theſe 

offenders 
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offenders entire, and in a perpetual capa- 


city of ſubſiſting to that uſe, to which 
they are deſtined.” 
Now, if ſuch be the ſenſe of the words, 
they contain the fulleſt and moſt deciſive 
proof of that tremendous doctrine, the 
eternity of future puniſhments, which is any 
where to be met with in Scripture. For 
the words, being given as a reaſon ard ex- 


planation of the doctrine, are not ſuſcepti- 


ble of any vague interpretation, like ' the 
words, eternal, or everlaſting, in which it 
is uſually expreſſed; but maſt neceſſarily 
be underſtood, as implying and affirming 
the literal truth of the thing, for which 
they would account. And, this being ſup- 
poſed, you ſee the uſe, the unſpeakable 
importance, of this text, as addreſſed to 
all believers in Jeſus. But, 

II. There is another ſenſe, of which the 
text is capable: and, if you think it not 
allowable to deduce a concluſion of ſuch 
dreadful import from words of an ambigu- 
ous fignification, you will incline perhaps 


(as 
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(as it is natural for us to do) to this more 


favourable interpretation, which I am go- 
ing to propoſe. 


I obſerved, that the text, as read in con- 


nection with the preceding verſe, is moſt 
naturally, according to our ideas of inter- 


pretation, to be underſtood, as I have al- 


ready explained it. But, what is the moſt 
natural, according to our modern rules and 
principles of conſtruction, is not always 
the true, ſenſe of paſſages in antient ori- 
ental writers (who did not affect our ac- 
curacy of connection), and particularly in 
the writers of the New Teſtament. 


To give a remarkable inſtance in a dif- 


courſe of our Lord himſelf, He had pre- 
ſcribed to his diſciples that form of prayer, 
which we know by the name of the Lord's 
prayer, conſiſting of ſeveral articles; the 
laſt of which is— for thine is the kingdom, 
and the power and the glory for ever s. 
Now, to this concluding ſentence of his 
prayer he immediately ſubjoins theſe 


* Matt. vi. 
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words — FOR ir we ER men their treſs.. 


paſſes, your heavenly Father will alſo forgive. 
you. But, from the illative particle, for, 
according to our notions of exact compo- 
ſition, was to be expected a reaſon, or 
illuſtration, of the immediately foregoing 
clauſe, the doxology, which ſhuts up this 
prayer : whereas, the. words, Which that 
particle introduces, have teſpetl to another 


and remote clauſe in the ſame prayer, 


namely, forgive us our debts as we forgive 


our debtors *, and (expreſs the ground and 


reaſon, only, of that petition. _ 


In like manner, the illation exprefled in 


the text— FOR every one ſhall be ſalted with 


fire, and every ſacrifice ſhall be falted with 
falt may not be intended to reſpect the 


preceding words — where the rn dieth 


not, and the fire is not quenched — but ſome- 
thing elſe, which had been advanced in 


our Lord's diſcourſe, though at ſome diſ- 


tance from the text; and poſſibly, the ge- 


neral ſcope or ſubject of it. Conſider, then, 


* Ver. 12. 
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what that ſubject is. It is neceſſary, our 
Lord tells his diſciples, for ſuch as would 
eſcape the woes, threatened, and approve 
themſelves faithful followers of him, to 
ſubdue or renounce their moſt favourite in- 
clinations, by which they might be, at any 
time, tempted to end, though the pain 


of this ſelf-denial ſhould be ever ſo griev- 


ous to them. 
To reconcile their minds to this harſh 


doctrine, he may then be ſuppoſed to re- 


ſume that topic, and to fſtiſy the advice, 
which, with ſo much apparent ſeverity, 
he had given them. And then we may 
conceive him to ſpeak to this effect: 

« I have ſaid, you muſt not regard the 
wneaſineſs, which the conduct, I require of 
you, will probably occaſion. For every 
one, that is, eyery true Chriſtian, every one, 
that is conſecrated to my ſervice, and 
would eſcape the puniſhment by fire, in 
the world to come, ball be ſalted with fire, 
in the. preſent world; that 15, ſhall be 
tried with ſufferings of one kind or other, 
can 
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can only expect to be continued in a ſound 
and uncorrupt ſtate, by aſlictions; which 
muſt ſearch, cleanſe, and purify your lives 


and minds, juſt as fre does thoſe bodies, 
which it refines, by conſuming all the 


droſs and refuſe, contained in them, The 
proceſs may be violent, but the end is moſt 


defirable and even neceſſary. And, that 


it is ſo, ye may diſcern from the wiſdom 
of your own Law, which requires that 
every ſacrifice, fit to be offered vp to God 


in the temple-ſervice, /hall be ſalted with 
ſalt ; that is, preſeryed from putrefaction, 


and even all approaches to it, by the ap- 
plication of that uſeful, though corroding 
ſubſtance. Now, the fire of affliction ſhall 
be to your moral natures, what /a is to 
the animal. It may agitate and torment 
your minds, but it ſhall eat all the princi- 


ples of corruption out of them, and fo 


keep them clean and untainted; as is 
fit, conſidering the heavenly uſe that is 
to be made of them, it being your duty 
and even intereſt to preſent them, as 4 

ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice acceptable and well-pleafing to 
Go. 

In this way, you ſee, the text is reaſon- 
ably explained of moral diſcipline in this 
world, not of future puniſhment. What 
may be thought to occaſion ſome little dif- 
ficulty, or, at leaſt, particularity, in the 


mode of writing, is, that one metaphor, 
ſeems here employed to explain another. 


But we ſhould rather conceive of the two 


metaphors, as employed, jointly and ſeve- 
rally, to expreſs this moral ſentiment— 


That afflictiou contributes to preſerve 


and improve our virtue.” The alluſion 
to the effects of ſalt was exceedingly ob- 
vious and natural in the mouth of a Jew, 
addreſſing himſelf to Jews. Not but it 
was common enough, too, in Gentile wri- 
ters . And the other alluſion to the ef- 
fects of fire (though the two figures are in 
a manner run together by ſpeaking of the 
ſubject, to which they are applied, as ſalted 

Phil. iv. 18. | 

See Whitby in loc. 


dgee paſlages cited by Dr. Hammond, 
with 
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with fire). This alluſion, I ſay, to fire, is 
juſtified by the familiar uſe of it, in the 
ſacred writings, For thus we are told, 
that fire muſt try every man's work that 
our faith is tried, as gold by fire *—that a 
fiery trial muſt try us*— that, as gold 15 
iried in the fire, ſo are acceptable men in the 
furnace of adverfity * —aud in other | in- 
ſtances. 

Of both theſe natural i images, it may be 
affirmed, that they are not unuſually aps 
plied to moral ſubjects: : and, if we thus 
apply them in the text, the uſe to ourſelves, 
according to this interpretation, is con- 
ſiderable and even important; no leſs, 


than the ſeeing enforced, in the moſt lively 
manner, and by our Saviour himſelf, this 


great moral and evangelical leſſon —zhat 
the virtue of a good mind muſt be main- 
tained at whatever expence of trouble and ſelf- 
denial —and for this plain reaſon, becauſe, 
2 1 Cor. iii. 13. 
. Pet. i. . 


1 Pet. iv. 12. 
Eccleſ. ii. 5. 


though 
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though 10 chaſtening for the preſent ſeem to 
be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheleſs, after- 
ward, it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of rigbie- 
ouſneſs unto them, which are exerciſed theres 
3 that ſuch is probably the true 
ſenſe of the text, we have been conſiders 
ing, may further be concluded from the 
light it throws on the following and laſt 
verſe of this chapter; the meaning of 
which will now be very plain and con- 
ſequential, as may be ſhewn in few words, 

For, having ſpoken of Chriſtian diſci- 
pline under the name of alt, which pres 
ſerves what it ſearches, our Lord very na- 
turally takes advantage of this idea, and 
| transfers the appellation to Chrifian faith, 
1 which was neceſſary to ſupport his fol- 
lowers under that diſcipline, and has this 
property, in common with /alt, that it 
gives ſoundneſs and incorruption to the 
ſubject on which it operates. Salt, ſays 
he, is good: but, if falt have left its ſalts 
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eſe, wherewith will ye ſeaſon it? That 
is, faith in me (for by ſalt, you eaſily per- J 


ceive, I now mean that faith, which is 

your true ſeaſoning, and can alone main- 
tain your firmneſs and integrity under all 1 
trials; this faith, I ſay) is a ſalutary prin- - 
ciple : but take notice, if you ſuffer that la 
principle, ſo active and efficacious, to Wa 
decay and loſe its virtue, there are no fir 
means left to retrieve it. Like ſalt, grown th 
inſipid, it can never recover its former off 
quality, but is for ever worthlefs and du 
uſeleſs 7. Therefore, adds he, take care 
N 


to have, that is; retain, this alt, this good 
ſeaſoning of your Chriſtian principles, in : 
yourſelves; which will preſerve you in- this 


corrupt; as individuals: and, as ſalt, from - '- 
its neceflary uſe at the table, is further MW a 
an emblem of union and friendſhip, give oo 
proof of theſe principles in your inter- my 
courſe with all Chriſtians, ſo as to keep © intent 
peace one with another; for, by this /ea- 3 
and m 
f Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6. ſee the 


ſoning the 1a, 
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Poing of peace, ye will beſt preſerve yout» 
ſelves entire, as a body of men, or ſociety i. 
We ſee, then, that underſtanding this 
fre, with which every one ſhall be ſalted, 
of the fire of afliaion only, which, like 
falt, is to try and preſerve the moral in- 
tegrity of all believers, and not of the 
fire, which dieth not, and, according to 
the former interpretation, was to preſerve 
offenders in a+ perpetual capacity of en- 
1 during future puniſhment; underſtand- 
ing, I ſay, this metaphor in the former 
a ue we have an eaſy, elegant, and ex- 
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* The difficulty in the two concluding yerſes of 
n- this chapter, ariſes from a vivacity of imagination in 
the purſuit and application of metaphors ; a faculty, i In 
which the orientals excelled, and delighted. They 
paſs ſuddenly from one idea to another, nearly, and 
ſometimes, remotely, allied to it, They relinquiſh 
the primary ſenſe, for another ſuggeſted by it; and 
without giving any notice, as we ſhould do, of their 
intention. Theſe numerous reflected lights, as we may 
call them, eagerly catched at by the mind in its train 
of thinking, perplex the attention of a modern reader, 
and muſt be carefully ſeparated by him, if he would 


ce the whole ſcope and purpoſe of many paſſages in 
the lacred writings. 
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tremely wſctul ſenſe in the words-of the 
text; a fouſe, which perfectly agrees with 
. what precedes the text, and illuſtrates 
what follows it: whereas, in the other 
way of explaining theſe words, it will 
be difficult to ſhew.heir coherence with 


the ſubſequent yerſc.,;though they admit 
an application to the 1: -egoing. 


On the whole, I lea it to yourſelves 
to judge, which of the two interpreta- 


tions, now propoſed to you, is the proper 


one. I know of no other, that ſo well 
| deſerves your notice, as theſe two: and, 
if either of them be admiſſible, we have 

gained the ſatisfaction of underſtanding a 
very obſcure paſſage of holy Scripture. 
But we have gained more, than this: 
for, whichever we prefer, a momentous 
inference may be drawn from it. Ertazs, 

we muſt reſolve to ſtick cloſe to our 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRINCIPLES, 4: 

the only means of preſerving our inte. 
grity, and making us fit for the favour 
| ..01 
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of God, to whatever trials of any kind 
they may expoſe us: (, we ſhall have 
to reflect, what sUFFERING, terrible be- 
yond imagination, is reſerved for ob- 
ſtinately impenitent and incorrigible ſin- 
ners. 


SERMON XII. 
Preached Feb. 9; 1766. 
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| Gar. vi. 3. 
If a man think himſelf to be ſomething, auben 
he is nothing, he deceiveth himſelf. 
X HIS is one of thoſe many paſſages 


ſimplicity of the expreſſion is apt to make 
us overlook the profound ſenſe contained 
under it. Who doubts, it may be ſaid, 
the truth of ſo general an axiom, as this? 
and what information, worth treaſuring 
up in the memory, is conveyed by it? 

In anſwer to fuch queſtions, as theſe, 
it may be obſerved, That the inſpired wri- 
ters are not ſingular in this practice; the 

F 4 moral 


in the ſacred writings, in which the 
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moral wiſdom of all nations, and, in parti- 
cular, that of the antient Pagan ſages 
(whom theſe objectors, no doubt, reve- 
rence) being uſually conveyed in ſuch large 
and general aphoriſms: : and, further, that 
many good reaſons may be given for this 
mode of inſtruction. 
FiRsT, the neceſſity of the thing, in times, 
when men have not been accuſtomed to 
refine on moral ſubjects : it is alſo neceſſary 
in another ſenſe, in order to convey the 
rules of life in ſome reaſonable compaſs. 
Good ſenſe in moral matters is but the 
experience of obſerving men, the reſult of 
which muſt. be given in compendious 
parcels or collections; otherwiſe the me- 
mory is loaded too much; beſides that 
neither the leiſure, nor the talents of thoſe, 
for whom theſe leſſons are deſigned, will 
ſerve for nicer diſquiſitions. | 
SECONDLY, if this mode of teaching were | 
not neceſſary, it would ſtill. be preferable 
to any other for its own proper dignity. 
A philoſopher in the ſchools, or a Divine 
in 
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in his cloſet, may deduce the laws of mo- 
rality with a minute exactneſs. But the 
authority of an Apoſtle diſdains this care, 
and awakens the conſciences of men by 
ſome general precept, by ſome large and 
comprehenſive obſervation. It becomes the 
majeſty of his character to deliver the 
principles of right conduct in few and 
weighty word: his precepts are Laws ; 
and his obſervations, Oracles: it is for 
others to ſpeculate upon them with eu- 
rioſity, and draw them out into ſyſtems. 
THIRDLY, ſometimes the very addreſs 
of a' writer leads him to generalize his 
obſervations. It is, when a more dire& 
and pointed manner would preſs too cloſe- 
ly on the mind, and, by making the ap- 
plication © neceſſary, indiſpoſe us to con- 
viction; whereas, when a reproof prefents 
itſelf in this form, leſs offence is likely to 
be given by it, the application being leſt, 
in a good degree, to ourſelves. 
This laſt, we ſhall find, was the caſe of 
St. Paul in the text; in whoſe behalf, 
P 5 theres 
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therefore, we need not, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, plead the neceſſity, the convenience, 
or the dignity of this method of inſtrue- 
tion; though theſe reaſons, we ſee, might, 
on other occaſions, be very juſtly alledged, 

For, to come now to the aphoriſm in 
the text a man think himſelf to be ſomes 
thing, when he is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
felf —as trivial as this general truth may 
appear at firſt fight, we ſhall perceive, 'by 
turning to the context, that the inſpired 
writer applies it with infinite addreſs to 
mortify the pride of ſome perſons, againſt 
whom the tenour of his diſcourſe is there 
directed. For certain falſe teachers, it 
ſeems, had very early crept into the 
churches of Galatia, who arrogated a 
ſuperior wiſdom to themſelves, and, 
on the credit of this claim, preſumed to 
impoſe the yoke of Jewiſh ordinances on 
the Gentile converts: in direct oppoſition 
to the injunctions of the Apoſtle, who had 
lately planted thoſe churches; and in ma- 
nifeſt violation of Chriſtian charity, which 
| | forbad 
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forbad thoſe grievous burthens to be laid 
on the conſciences of believers. 

One natural feature in the character of 
theſe vain-glorious boaſters, was, the con- 
tempt with which they treated the more 
infirm Chriſtians, and the little eonſidera- 


tion they had for ſuch of their brethren, 
as happened to be overtaken with any fault. 
This proud, unchriſtian temper he there- 
fore takes upon him to corret—Brethren, 
ſays he, F any man be overtaken with a 
fault, you, that are ſpiritual, reflore ſuch a 
one in the ſpirit of meekneſs, conſidering thy- 
ſelf, left thou alſo be tempted: Bear ye one 
another's burdens, and fo fullfil the lau of 
Crit. And then follows the obſervation 
of the text for, if a man think himſelf 10 
be ſomething, when he is nothing, he deceiveth 
bimſelf : leaving the conceited Doctors and 
their admirers to apply theſe general 
words, as they ſaw fit ; but clearly enough 
pointing to ſome perſons among them, 


who took themſelves to be ſomething, and yet 


miſerably deceived themſelves, in that, in- 
P 6 deed, 


deed, they were nothing. In what reſpects 
their conduct ſhewed them to be ſo, he 
leaves to their own. ſagacity, quickenęd 
by the poiguancy of this covert reproof, to 
find out, 3082104 
Such is the Apoſtle's FR in this di- 
vine admonition; and ſuch the garce (the 


greater, for the addreſs) of the depreben ben 


conveyed in it! 0 
But, now, what thoſe. ESPE CTs are, in 
u hich theſe ſufficient men ſhewed them- 
ſelves to be nothing, though St. Paul thought 
it not fit to ſpecify them to the Galatians, 
it may be «ſe al to us, as it certainly, is left 


free for us, to inquire. 


FirsT, then, their very Conceit was a 
certain argument of their Folly, For, 
what ſurer indication of a weak and ſhal- 
low man, than his proneneſs to think 


highly of himſelf! Waſe men underſtand - 


themſelves at another rate. They are too 
conſcious of their own infirmities; they 
know their judgement to be too fallible, 
their apprehenſion too flow, their know- 

ledge 
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ledge too ſcanty, their wills too feeble, 
and their paſſions too ſtrong, to give way 
to this inſolent exultation of heart, to in- 
dulge in this conceit of their own im- 
portance, and much leſs to form injuri- 
ous compariſons between themſelves and 
others. They underſtand, that the only 
queſtion is concerning the different degrees 
of weakneſs and impenfection; and that, 
where the beſt come far ſhort of what 
they ſhould be, all pretence of boaſting is 
cut off. | 

SECONDLY, theſe ſuperior airs of im- 
portance were unſuitable to the nature of 
their religion, and ſhewed how little pro- 
ficiency they had made in it; BECAUsE, 
as Chriſtians, whatever light and knowledge 
they laid claim to, they muſt needs con- 
feſs was not their own, but derived to 
them from above. All, theſe ſpiritual men 
could pretend to know of divine things, 
had been freely and ſolely revealed to them 
by the ſpirit of God; a diſtinction, which 
ought indeed to fill their hearts with grati- 

9 tude, 
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tude, but could be no proper foundation 
of their pride or vain-glory. For, as the 
Apoſtle himſelf argues in another place, 
Who maketh thee to differ from another? 


And what haſt thou, which thou didft not re. 


ceive ? Now, if thou didft receive it, why deft 
thou glory, as if thou Sagt not received it *? 

Whatever temptation, therefore, = 
might be to a poor vain heathen to pride 


himſelf in his pittance of knowledge or 


virtue, a CHRISTIAN ſhould, by the very 
principles of his religion, be more modeſt, 
and aſcribe his proficiency in either, not 
to himſelf, but to the indulgent favour and 
good pleaſure of God. 

Tulkxpl v, theſe Boaſters betrayed them- 
ſelves by the fruits, which this ſelf-im- 
portance produced, namely, their contemp- 
tuous and unfeeling treatment of their 


| brethren under any inſtance of their weak» 


neſs and frailty. Such behaviour was 
doubly ridiculous : 22 as it implied an 
(g=orpnce of their own rofirmity, and lia- 


12 Cor, iv. 7. 


. 


bleneſs 
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bleneſs to temptation; and, hen, as it ar- 
gued a total want of Charity, the moſt eſe 
ſential part of their religion, without which 
a man is nothing, whatever gifts and graces 

of other kinds he may poſſeſs v. 
FouRTHLY, whatever merit a man may 
poſſeſs, this fond complacency of mind 
can hardly fail to deprive him of it. For 
this conceit of his own ſufficiency puts 
him off his guard, and makes him more 
liable to fall into any miſconduct, when, 
apprehending no danger to himſelf, he em- 
ploys no care; juſt as nothing is more fa- 
tal to an army, than a confidence in its 
own ſtrength, inducing a neglect of that 
watchfulneſs and diſcipline, by which alone 
its ſecurity can be maintained, | 
This {ſufficiency alſo leads to ignorance, 
as well as miſconduct, by cutting off all 
hopes of further improvement, For he, 
that is proud of his own knowledge, is not 
anxious to extend it; and, indeed, does not 
eaſily apprehend there is much room or 
occaſion for his ſo doing. Now, from the 
RR 
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moment a man ſtands till; and- interrupts 
his intellectual, as well as moral courſe; by 
the known conſtitution of things, he ne- 
ceſſarily goes backward; and, for his juft 
puniſhment, relapſes faſt into that igno- 
rance, in a freedom from which he had 
before placed his confidence and triumph. 
Leftly, this preſumptuous conceit is Be- 
lyed in the EvenT, I mean in the opithion 
of thoſe very perſons, to whom the vaiti man 
would willingly recommend himſelf. For 


the natural effect of ſuch preſumption is, to 


excite the contempt of the wiſe, and the 
envy of the reſt. Men of diſcernment 
eaſily penetrate the deluſion, and, know- 
ing how little reaſon there is for any man 
to pride himſelf in his knowledge or vittue, 
are provoked to entertain an oſtentatious 
difplay of thoſe qualities with that ridi- 
cule, it ſo well deſerves: while the 
weaker ſort always take themſelves to be 
inſulted by ſuperior accompliſhments ; 'and 
rarely wait the juſt provocation of vain- 
glory to malign and envy thoſe, to whim 
they belong. But 
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But the misfortune does not ſtop here. 
Contempt and Envy are active and vigilant 
paſſions; they are quick at eſpying a 
weakneſs, and ſpare no pains to expoſe 
it: and where can this mercileſs inqui- 
ſition end, but in the proud man's morti- 
fication to ſee his beſt faculties ſlighted, or 
traduced, and all his imperfections laid 
bare aud expoſed? So good reaſon had 
the Apoſtle to warn the Galatian teachers 
againſt vain- glory, in the cloſe of the pre- 
ceding chapter Let us, ſays he, not be 
vainegloricus, provoking one another, envying 
one anatber; an exhortation, which the 
vainrglorious among them ſhould have 
liſtened to, even for their own ſakes. 

We sk, then, that, in theſe ſeveral 
reſpects, a man, who takes himfelf to be ſome- 
thing, in effect proves himſelf 70 be nothing. 
So full of inſtruction is the plain unpre- 
tending.aphoriſm in the text to the perſons 
concerned! 

The Apoſtle adds - that ſuch a man 
DECEIVETH HIMSELF—Which muſt needs 


"RE be, 
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be, and cannot want to be enlarged upon; 
ſince it appears in the very inſtances, in 
which his nothingneſs has been ſhewn, The 
vain-glorious Chriſtian is manifeſtly and 
notoriouſly deceived in thinking himſelf ſomes 
thing—while that very conceit ſhews'the 
contrary—while it ſhews that he over- 
looks the very principles of his religion— 
while it proves him to be void of Chriſtian 
charity, the very end of the eommand- 


ment—whule it betrays him into ignorance 


and folly, and therefore tends to ſubvert 


the very foundation, on which his vain- 


glory is raiſed —while, laſtly, in the event, 


it deprives him of that very conſideration 


to which he aſpires, | 
Such are the miſchiefs of Self-conceit ! 


a Vice, which Reaſon univerſally con- 
demus, but which our Chriſtian profeſſion 


renders' moſt contemptible and ridiculous, 


Even, in the purſuits of human Science, 
where Reaſon can do moſt, all the efforts 


of the ableſt underſtanding penetrate but a 


little way. We know enough of the 
Nature 
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Nature of things, to ſerve the purpoſes of 
common life; and enough of the nature f 
Man, to diſcover our duty towards each 
other. And within this narrow circle all 
our knowledge, be we as proud of it as we 
pleaſe, is confined. Clouds and darkneſs 
cover the reſt; and this the ableſt men of 
all times have ſeen and confeſſed. If there 
be a man, whom Heaven has formed with 
greater powers and ſtronger faculties than 
are commonly met with in the ſpecies, he 
is the rf to diſcover, and to lament, his 
own blindnefs and weakneſs: a Socrates 
and a Paſcal have been conſidered as pro- 
digies of parts and ingenuity; yet, while 
the meaneſt Sophiſter is puffed up with 
the eoneeit of his own knowledge, theſe 
divine men confeſs nothing ſo readily 'as 
their own ignorance. | VIE EAA 
And, if this be the cafe of human leatn- 
ing, what muſt we think of Divine? where 
Reaſon teaches nothing, beyond the exi- 
ſtence and attributes of God, and, as to 
every thing elſe, without the aid of Reve- 
5 2 2 | lation, 
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lation, is ſtark-blind. The things of God 


knoweth no man but the Spirit of God—is 
an aſſertion, to which common ſenſe and 
common experience muſt aſſent. Vet 
ſhall every idle Speculatiſt, who has but 
the confidence to call himſelf a Philof6: 


pher, treat the Divine word, as freely as 


any ordinary ſubject; and pronounce as 
peremptorily of the revealed will of Gad, 
which the Angels themſelves adore in 
ſilence, as if he knew for certain that his 
poor and ſcanty underſtanding was com- 
menſurate with the councils of the moſt 
High. 

To theſe profeſſors of Siena, whether 
human or divine, who know ſo little of 
themſelves as to preſume they know every 
thing, may the Apoſtle's aphoriſm be moſt 
fitly addreſſed F a man think himſelf io be 


ſomething, when he is nothing, he decerveth 


himſelf —; and, through all the ſimplicity 
of the expreſſion, the good ſenſe of the ob- 


ſervation mult be felt by the * un- 


derſtanding. l. 
3 2 Not, 
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Not, that the proper remedy for this 
evil, of Self-conceit, is a vile ſubjection of 
the underſtanding, which our holy Re- 
ligion diſdains, and to which none but 
ſlaves, will, ſubmit—nor yet. Scepticiſm, 
* vice, to which the leſs ſanguine 
diſputers of this world are much addicted 
but a modeſt uſe of the faculties we poſ- 
ſeſs, and above all, Charity. It is but an- 
other ſpecies of Pride, to pretend that we 
know nothing; Chriſtian Humility is beſt 
expreſſed in referring, what we know, to 
the good of others. Without this refe- 
rence, all our claims of ſuperior wiſdom 
are vain and deluſive: for it is with Anow- 
ledge, as with faith, unleſs it work” _ 
charity, it is nothing. 

To return to the text, then, and to con- 
clude, 

Let the ignominy of this Self deluſion 
deter us, if nothing elſe can, from the un- 
ſeemly arrogance, it ſo well expoſes and 
condemns. And let us learn to revere the 
wiſdom of the great Apoſtle, who, by 

23 couching 
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couching ſo momentous an admonition in 
ſo plain terms, has taught us, That, as 
conceit and vain- glory terminate in ſhame 
and diſappointment ; ſo the modeſty of 
unpretending Knowledge may be entitled 
to our higheſt eſteem. "FI 
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We dare not make ourſelves of the number, 
or compare ourſelves, with fome that com- 
mend. themſelves ; But they, meaſuring 


' themſelves by themfelves, and comparing 


themſelves among themſelves, are not qwiſe. 


SHALL not inquire, who the perſons 
were, to whom theſe words are ap- 
plied. It is enough, for the uſe I intend 
to make of them, to obſerve, that they 
contain a cenſure of ſome perſons, (who, 
% conſcious of certain advantages, and too 


„ much taken up in the contemplation of 


© them, came to think better of them+ 
* 7 "3 « ſelves, 
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« ſelves, and, conſequently, worſe of 


c qthers, than they had reaſon to do; de- 
% monſtrating, by this their partiality (as 
« the Apoſtle gently remonſtrates), that 
. & they ewere not wiſe,” 

But this cenſure admits a more Extenfive 
application. Meaſuring. themſelves by them- 
ſelves, and comparing themſelves among them- 


ſelves, whole nations, and even ages; as well 


as individuals, are, ſometimes, miſled in 
the eſtimate they make of their own 
worth; and never more eaſily, or remark- 


ably, than when the object of their partial 


fondneſs is their proficiency in Fnowledge, 
and, above all, in religious knowledge : for 


nothing flatters the pride of human nature 


ſo much, as an idea of ſuperiority in the 
exerciſe of its beſt faculties, on the noble jt 
ſubjects. | 

It would be eaſy to illuſtrate this obſer- 
vation by many examples, that have oc- 
curred in the hiſtory of mankind; But 
ONE, only, will ſufficiently employ, your 
thoughts at this time; and that one (to 


„ 1 make 
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make it the more intereſting and ae 
ſhall be taken from ourRs8ELVBS. | 

The improvements, that have been 
made, for to or three centuries paſt, in 
almoſt every art and ſcience, ſeem to au- 
thorize the preſent age to think with ſome 
reſpect, of itſelf, It accordingly exults in 


the idea of its on wiſdom: and hi c%,¾t. 


try, in particular, which has contributed 
its full ſhare to thoſe improvements, may 
well be thought as forward, as any other, 
to pay itſelf this tribute of ſelf-eſteem. 


It would not be ſtrange, if it appeared, on ; 


inquiry, That ſome preſumption: had, in 


either caſe, been indulged ; and had even 


operated, according to the nature of pre- 
ſumption, to the prejudice of that claim, 
which, with ſo much confidence, has been 
ſet up. But I have now in view, only, 
one effect of this preſumption ; I mean, the 
complacency which many take in ſup- 
poſing, That the preſent age excels equal- 
ly in ſacred, and ſecular learning; and, 
with regard to ourſelves, That aur theolo- 
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gical knowledge as much ſurpailes that of 
our fore-fathers at the Reformation, as 
ther knowledge did, the thick and gtoſe 
ig norunce of the monkith ages. 

It concerns us, for more reaſons than 
one, not to miſtake in this matter. The 
direct way to decide upon it, would, no 
doubt, be, To compate the beſt motlern 
writers, with the ableſt of thoſe among 
the :Reformers, on the ſubject of religion, 
But, till ye have the leifure or curioſity to 
make'this com pariſon for | yourſelves, ye 
will pay ſome regard, it may be, to the 
following conſiderations; which, at leaſt, 
Jrhink, make it queſtionable, whether our 
claims, in particular (for the inquiry 
Mall, for the preſent, be confined.to them), 
whether, I ſay,” our pretenſions to reli- 
gious knowledge have not mn catried 
too far. And, 

1. One is tempted to aſk, whether it be 
ub that we of this age ſhould have 
much advantage over our Reformers, in 
_ of religious knowledge, whey both 

had 
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had an opportunity of deriving it from the 
ſame ſdurce? You will apprehend the 
meaning of this queſtion, 1f you reflect, 
that our Reformers had not their religious 


ſyſtem to fetch out of the dark rolls of 


ancient tradition, and uch leſs to create, 
or faſhion for themſelves, out of their on 
propet ſtock of ingenuity and invention. 
Had ſuch been their unhappy circum- 
ſtances, there would be reaſon enough to 
preſume that their fyſtem was defective. 
For the firſt attempts towards perfeftion 
in any art, br ſcience, will not bear acom- 
pariſon with thoſe happier and more ſue- 
ceſsful efforts, which a length of time and 
continued application enable men to make. 
But the caſe of thoſe good men, we know, 
was wholly different. They had only to 
copy, or, rather, to inſpect, a conſummate 
model, made to their hands; I mean, the 
ſacred ſcriptures, which lay open to them, as 
they do to us; and, being taken by them, 
as we underſtand they were, for their pole 
rule of faith, what ſhould hinder them, 
when 
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when they read thoſe ſcriptures, from ſee- 
ing as diſtin&ly, as we do at this day, 
what the Goſpel-terms of Salvation are, 
and what the erudition of a _—_ man 


ſhould be? | 
Did the primitive Chriſtians, a plain 


— and taken, for the moſt part, from 


the loweſt ranks of life, did they under- 
ſtand their religion, when it was propoſed 
to them, ſo as to have no doubt concern- 
ing its great aud leading principles; nay, 
ſo as to be the ſtandard of orthodoxy to all 
| ſucceeding ages of the Church; and ſhall 
we think that the ableſt doQors at the 
Reformation, when they had once turned 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the ſacred vo- 
lumes, could: be at a loſs about the con- 
, tents of them? , 
Ves, it will, perhaps, be ſaid; the 
primitive Chriſtians had the advantage of 
reading the Scriptures in the languages 
in which they were compoſed, or of hear- 
ing. them explained, at leaſt, by learned 
and well · inſtructed teachers: whereas, at 


the 


the 
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the Reformation, thoſe languages were 


underſtood by few, or none; and conſe- 
quently, in thoſe days, there could be no 
perſons ſufficiently ſkilled in the ſacred 
ſeriptures to aſcertain their true meaning.” 

But to this charge of ignorance you 
will eaſily reply, by aſking, 0 

2. In the next place, whether it can 
conſiſt with a known fact, namely, That 
the revival of letters had preceded the Re- 
formation everywhere, eſpecially in Eng- 
land; and that the excellent perſons, 
who took the lead in that work, were, 
all of them, competently, and, ſome 
of them, deeply, ſkilled in the learned 
languages? 

Indeed, in the nature of the e iti is 


ſcarce poſſible, that the Reformers ſhould 


be ſo little verſed, as the objection ſuppoſes, 


in the original ſcriptures. - For, whether 


the new learning, as it was called, had, or 
had not, been cultivated, before the Re- 
formation began, we may be ſure it would 
then be cultivated with the utmoſt aſſi- 

duity; 
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duity; both, becauſe it was a ac learn - 


ing, that is, becauſe the charms of no- 


velty wauld naturally engage many in the 
ſtudy of it; and, becauſe no ſtep could 


be taken in the Reformation, without: ſome: 


proficiency in hat learning. Now, if 
you conſider, of what the human mind is 
capable, when puſhed'or by two ſuch ac- 
tive principles, as learned curiofity, and re- 
ligiaus zeal, you will conclude with your- 
ſelves, even without recurring to poſitive 
teſtimony, that the Reformers muſt needs 
have made an acquaintance with the au- 
thentic text: ſzch an acquaintance; as 
would let them into a clear apprehenſion, 
at leaſt, of thoſe doctrines, which are the 
elementary, as we may ſay, or neceſſary in- 
gredients, in the conſtitution of a wi 
Chriſtian Church. 

If you heſitate about coming to this 
coneluſion, the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, is, that 
you caulider the Reformers as juſt then 
emerging from the darkneſs of Popery, 
and therefore fo far blinded by the pre- 

2 judices 
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judices of: that church, or by thaw ary 
prejudices agsinſt it, as not to ſee dif 
tincthy, and at once, the true ſanſe of 


ſeripture, though they might be .compes | 


tently {Filled ia the learned languages. 
And, poſlibly, there is ſome truth, as woll 
as plauſibility, iu this ſuggeſtion, / as: ap- 
plied to the caſe of the. foreign Proteſtant 
Churches, which were formed with too 


much haſte, and in a time of to much 


heat, to be quite free: from all ſuch ex- 
ceptions. But, then, you will call to mind, 

3. Thirdly, that the Rofor mation was not 
carried on with us in a precipitate tumul- 
tuary manner, as it was, for the moſt pars, 
on the continent. On the other hand, it 
advanced, under the eye of the magiſtrate, 
by flow degrees; nay, it was, more- than 
once, checked and kept back by him. 
Hence it came to paſs, that there was time 
allowed for taking the full benefit of all 


As in the caſe of the real preſence in the ſacrament 


of the altar. 
» As in the caſe of good works. 2 
diſcove- 
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diſcoveries, made abroad; for ſtudying the 
chief points of controverſy, with care; 
and for getting rid of ſuch miſtakes, as 
might ariſe from a haſty or paſſionate in- 
terpretation of holy Scripture. In ſhort; 
you will reflect, that, between the firſt 
contentions'in Germany, on the account 
of Religion, and the final eſtabliſhment of 
it in the Church of England, under Eliza- 
beth, there was the ſpace of near half a 
century : a ſpace, ſufficient, you will think 
(eſpecially, if the activity of thoſe times 
be conſidered) to admit all the improve- 
ments of learning, that were neceſſary to 
thoſe who had the charge of conducting 
the Reformation ; and all the deliberate 
circumſpection, with which it was fit that ſo 
great a work ſhould be finally completed. 
If it be ſaid, „that the Reformers are 
convicted of ignorance in one important 
part of ſcriptural knowledge, that of 
Toleration, and that therefore, poſſibly, they 
have erred in others;” I reply, that this 
ſubject had never been underſtood, from 
| | the 
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the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity down 


to the æra of the Reformation; and that 
the miſtakes about it had, chiefly, ariſen, 
not from a want of ſeeing what the 
ſcriptures had revealed, but of knowing 
how to reconcile the New Teſtament to 
the Old. If we are, now, able to do this, 
it 1s well, In the mean time, let it be 
acknowledged, that no peculiar charge of 
ignorance can be brought againſt the Re- 
formers for miſapprehending a ſubject, not 
only difficult in itſelf, but perplexed with 
endleſs prejudices, and not yet, as appears, 
quite diſentangled of them. After all, this 
doctrine of intolerance, though it unhap- 
pily affected the perſonal conduct of our 
Reformers,' has no place in the LiTurGY 
and ARTICLEs of our Church, 

Still, perhaps, the main point, on which 
this queſtion, concerning the comparative 
{kill of the two periods, in matters of re- 
ligion, turns, is yet untouched ; which is, 
that the amazing progreſs, confeſſedly 


made, ſince the zra of Reformation, in all 
R true 
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true Philoſophy, muſt have contributed very 
largely to the increaſe of religious know- 
ledge; and that ſo much light of ſcience, 
as we now enjoy, muſt have ſerved to give 
us a clearer inſight, than our benighted 
anceſtors had, into the revealed docirines of 
Chriſtianity. 

But to this fo flattering, and, at firſt 
view, not improbable, aſſumption, it may 
be replied, 

4. In the laſt place, That the doctrines 
in queſtion, being purely Chriſtian, that is, 
fuch as it pleaſed God to reveal to man- 
kind concerning his eternal purpoſe in 
Chriſt Jeſus, that the doctrines, I fay, 
having this original, and being of this na- 
ture, have, . poſſibly, no communication 
with the diſcoveries of later times: that, 
of the divine councils, on ſuch a ſubject, 
we could have known nothing, if the Re- 
velation had been filent ; and that all we 
do know, when it ſpeaks cleareſt, is only 
hat thoſe councils are, not on what 
grounds of reaſon they ſtand ; whether it 

be, 
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be, that ſuch knowledge is unattainable by 
our faculties, or that it was ſeen to be 
improper for our ſituation : that, to ſay the 
leaſt, all the efforts of the ableſt men to 
explain the peculiar fundamental doctrines 
of our religion, on the principles of our 
philoſophy, have not hitherto been ſo ſue- 
ceſsful, as to make it certain that theſe 
doctrines are indeed cogniſable by human 
reaſon : that poſſibly, therefore, thoſe doc- 
trines are the objects of faith, ſimply, and 
not of knowledge; in other words, that 
they are no clearer to us at this day, than 
they were to thoſe plainer men, who lived 


in the ſixteenth century *, 
And 
© An ingenious writer, who appears not to have 
been hackneyed in the ways of ontroverſy, and is, 
therefore, the more likely to {ce the truth, in any 
plain queſtion of religion, as well as to declare it, ex- 
preſſes himſelf, fully, to the ſame effect“ It is very 
weakly urged that religion ſhould keep pace with 
ſcience in improvement ; and that a ſubſcription to 
articles muſt always impede its progrets : for nothing 
can be more abſurd than the idea of a progreſſive re- 
ligion; which, being founded upon the declared, not 
the imagined will of God, muſt, if it attempt to pro- 
ceed, relinquiſh that Revelation which is its baſis, and 
| NY 10 
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And now, if we recollect the ſubſtance 
of what has been ſaid —T hat, our Re- 


formers had only to conſult the Scriptures - 


for a juſt idea of the Chriſtian Religion— 
that they were likely enough to under/land 
thoſe Scriptures, being invited, or rather 
impelled, to the ſtudy of them, by the moſt 
active principles of human nature that 
they could not but underſtand thoſe Scrip- 
tures in all the more important points of 


doctrine, which they had ſo much time and 


occaſion to conſider, and which there 
wanted no more than a common ſkill in 
the language of ſcripture to underſtand 
And that, laſtly, they could not have un- 


ſo ceaſe to be a religion founded upon God's word. 
God has revealed himſelf; and all that he has ſpoken, 
and conſequently all that is demanded of us to accede 
to, is declared in one book, from which nothing is to 
be retrenched, and to which nothing can be added. 
All that it contains, was as perſpicuous to thoſe who 
firſt peruſed it, after the rejection of the . papal yoke, 
as it can be to us Now, or as it can be to our poſterity 
in the FIFTIETH GENERATION.” See A Scriptural 


Confutation of Mr, Lindſey's Apology, Lond. 1774. 


p. 220. 
derſtood 
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derſtood thoſe points beter, than they did, 
even with all our real or fancied ſkill in 
philoſophy, becauſe, in truth, philoſophy 
is not applicable to thoſe points, being 
matters of pure Revelation, and not ſuſ- 
ceptible of any additional clearneſs from 
the exertion of our beſt faculties, however 
improved — If theſe things, I ſay, are put 
together, we ſhall conceive it poſſible for 


our Reformers to have acquired ſuch a 


knowledge, at leaſt, of their religion, as 
not to deſerve that utter contempt, with 
which, on a compariſon. with ourſelves, 
they are, ſometimes, treated. 1 
But a ſingle racT will, perhaps, ſpeak 
more conviction to you, than all theſe 
general preſumptive reaſonings. When 
the queſtion is, therefore, concerning the 
degree of religious knowledge, which ſuch 


men as Cranmer and Ridley poſſeſſed, let 


it be remembered, That Eraſmus (who 
lived and died before the Engliſh Reforma» 
tion had mae any conſiderable progrels, 
and the benefit of all whoſe light and 

R 3 know- 
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knowledge thoſe Reformers, therefore, 
had) that this learned man, I ſay, had, in 
thoſe days, explained himſelf as reaſon- 
ably, on almoſt every great topic of ro- 
vealed religion, as any writer has ſince 
done, or is now able to do.“ 

This ſact, however, does not imply, 
that the age of the Reformation was equal- 
ly enlightened with the preſent; or that 
the clearer light, we enjoy, is of no ſervice 
to religion. Our improved CRITICISM 
has been of uſe in aſcertaining the autho- 
rity, and, ſometimes, in clearing the 
ſmaller difficulties, of the ſacred text; 
and our improved PHILOSo HV has en- 
abled many great men to ſet the evidences 
of revealed religion, in a juſter and ſtronger 
light: but, with the doctrines themſelves, 
our improvements, of whatever kind, have 
no concern, Be our proficiency in human 
ſcience what it may, thoſe doctrines are 
the /ame ſtill, Reaſon; under any degree 
of cultivation, may, if we pleaſe to miſ- 
apply it, perplex and corrupt our faith; 

| but 
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but will never be able to ſee to the bottom 
of thoſe judgements, which are unſearchable, 
nor to clear up thoſe aways, which are paſt 
finding out *. 

To conclude: I am not, now, making 
the panegyric of thoſe venerable men, to 
whom we are indebted for our religious 
eſtabliſhment. They were our inferiors, 
if you will, in many reſpects. But, if, 
meaſuring ourſelves by ourſelves, and compar- 
ing our ſelves among ourſelves, we overlook 
their real abilities and qualifications ; if 
we pronounce them ignorant of good let- 
ters, becauſe they lived in an age, which 
we have learned to call barbarous; and 
ignorant of the Chri/tian religion, becauſe 
they were not practiſed in our philoſophy ; 
we, probably, do THEM great injuſtice, and 
take, it may be, not the beſt method of 
doing honour to oURSELVEs., 


Rom. xi. 33. 
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LARGER DISCOURSE, 
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COMMENTARY, 


ON 
That remarkable Part of the Goſpel-Hiſtory, 


IN WHICH 


JESUS is repreſented, as driving the BuyzRs 
and SELLERS out of the Temple. 
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A DISCOURS E- 
O N 


cChri ſt's driving the Buyers and Sellers out of 
the Temple. 


' PROPOSE; in this diſcourſe, to take 

into conſideration a very remarkable 
part of the Goſpel-hiſtory; in which Jeſus 
is ſuppoſed to have exerciſed an act of 
authority on ſome perſons, whom the 
Jews permitted to carry on a certain traffic 
within the walls of the Temple. | 

Iſhall, ri RS, recite the ſeveral accounts, 
which the facred hiſtorians have given of 
this tranſaction; and ſhall, THEN, hazard 
fome obſervations, which will, perhaps, be 
found to leſſen, or to remove the objec- 
tions commonly made to it. 

I begin. with St. John's account of it, 
which is delivered in theſe words: 11 


* The ſubſtance of this Diſcourſe was delivered ima 
Sermon at Lincoln's-Inn, May 15, 1768. 
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Ch. ii. 13-17. And the Jews paſſover was 
« at hand, and jeſus went up to 
&« Jeruſalem, and found in the 
te temple thoſe that ſold oxen, 
and ſheep, and doves, and the 
« changers of money, ſitting: 
« And when he had made 4 
« ſcourge of ſmall cords, he 
« drove them all aut of the 
« temple, and the ſheep and 
« the oxen ; and poured out 
« the changers money, and 
« overthrew the tables; And 
« ſaid unto them that fold 
« doves, Take theſe things 
e heace; make not my Fa- 
« ther's houſe an houſe of 
« merchandize. And his diſct- 
« ples remembered that it was 
« written, The zeal of thine 
«© houſe hath eaten me up.“ 


Thus far the Evangeliſt, St. John: And 
the order of the hiſtory ſhews, that this 


was done at the fir Paſſover which Jeſus 


attended, after he had taken upon himſelf 
his prophetic office, The 


Ma 
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The other Evangeliſts relate a ſimilar 
tranſaction, which happened at the Paſſo- 
ver, immediately preceding his crucifixion. 
Some have imagined that, on this laſt oc- 
caſion, the ſame act was repeated by him, 
on two ſeveral days: but I ſee no ſufficient 
ground for that ſuppoſition, St. Mark 1s 
eaſily reconciled with St. Matthew and St. 
Luke by only admitting, what is very 
uſual in the ſacred writers, ſome little 
neglect of method in the narration of one 
or other of thoſe hiſtorians. 


Matt, xxi,12,13. And Jeſus went into the 
« temple of God, and caſt out 
«all them that fold and bought 
jn the temple, and overthrew 
« the tables of the money- 
« changers, and the ſeats of 
« them that fold doves, and 
« ſaid unto them, it is written, 
„My houſe ſhall be called the 
« houſe of prayer, but ye have 

& made it a den of thieves.” 
Mark xi. t5—17. ** And they come to Jeruſa- 
lem: And jeſus went into the 
% temple, 
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« temple, and began to caſt out 
« them that ſold and bought 
e in the temple, and overthrew 
« the tables of the money- 
« changers, and the ſeats of 
« them that ſold doves; And 
« would not ſuffer that any 
man ſhould carry any veſſel 
through the temple. And 
« he taught, ſay ing unto them, 
« Is it not written, My houſe 
« ſhall be called of all nations 
« the houſe of prayer? But 
« ye have made it a den of 
« thieves.” 
Luke xix.45, 465. And he went into the 
| « temple, and began to caſt 
| « out them that ſold therein, 
« and them that bought, ſay- 
| ing unto them, It is written, 
| My houſe is the houſe of 
| prayer: but ye have made it 
« a den of thieves,” 


In reading theſe paſſages, one is led to 
conclude, that the Ac itſelf, here aſcribed 


to our Lord, was of no ſmall importance; 
for 


WI 
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for it is related, we ſet, by every one of 
the four Evangeliſts. The ſubſtance of 
what we learn from all of them, compared 
together, is this: That Jeſus, at two 
ſeveral times, once, before the firſt Paſſover 
which he attended after the entrance on 
his miniſtry, and again, before the Paſſover 
which preceded his paſſion, went up to 
Jeruſalem, and entered into the Temple: 
that is (as all interpreters agree, and as the 
nature of the thing ſpeaks) into the firft, 
or outermoſt court of the Temple, or that 
which was called he Court of the Gentiles ; 
becauſe the Gentiles, who acknowledged 
the one true God, were permitted to come 
and worſhip him there : that in this court 
(which was ſeparated from the next or 
ſecond court by a ſept or low wall, and 
deemed by the Jews prophane, in contempt 
of the Gentiles, to whoſe uſe it was dedi- 
cated) he found thoſe that ſold oxen and ſheep 


and doves, and the changers of money ; that 
is, perſons who attended there to furniſh 


what was neceflary for the ſervice of the 
temple, 
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temple, and ſo made a kind of market, of. 


this firſt court or diviſion of it: that, upon 
obſerving this prophanation, he made 4 
ſcourge of ſmall tords, or, as the word in the 
original ſtrictly means, of ruſbes, ſuch as 
he may be ſuppoſed to have found upon 

the ſpot, and with this ſcourge drove theſe 
traffickers from their ſtation; ſignifying, by 
this and ſuch like actions, his diſpleaſure 
at this pollution of a part of the temple; 
and ſaying to them, withall, I 7s written, 
My houſe ſhall be called the houſe of prayer 
of all nations : But ye have made it an houſe 
of merchanaize, or, as the equivalent ex- 


preſſion is, a den of thieves. 

Thus ſtands the hiſtory itſelf: And the 
light, in which it is commonly under- 
ſtood, is this; That Jeſus, in virtue of 
his prophetic, or if you will, regal cha- 
racter, did this act of authority, to teſtify 
his zeal for the honour of God's houſe, 
thus polluted and deſecrated, contrary to 
its original purpoſe and deſign, by the baſo 
and commercial uſes, that were now made 


5 of 
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of it:“ and it is probable, that the Diſei- 
ples themſelves, at the time, conſidered it in 
this light, only, for they remembered, St. 
John fays, that it was written, The zeal of 
thint houſe hath eaten me up —applying a 
paſſage out of. the Pfalms, to this act we 
zeal in their maſter. | 

It is true, this circumſtance is only re- 
lated by St, John, who records the former 
tranſaction, and omits the {ater : the rea- 
ſon of this difference will, perhaps, be ſeen, 
as we proceed in our inquiry. 

But to this ſolution of the caſe ſome ob- 
jections have been made. 

Beſides the ſtrangeneſs and indecency, 
as many apprehend, of the proceeding it- 
ſelf, and the improbability that the per- 
ſons concerned in this chaſtiſement, who 
had public allowance for what they d:d, 
ſhould patiently. ſubmit to it (for we hear 
of no reſiſtance, nor of any complaint, 
made by them). — Beſides, I ſay, theſe ob- 
vious conſiderations, the act itſelf was an 


act of civit POWER, Which Jeſus always 
8 diſclaimed, 
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diſclaimed, and for which, it will be ſaid, 


he had no warrant, either from the ruling 
Jews themſelves, or from his regal, or 
prophetic character: not, from the ruling 
Fews, who, we know, were offended at his 
behaviour; not, from his regal character, 
which was not of this world; nor yet, 
laſtly, from his prophetic office: for, 
though that might authorize him to de- 
clare his: ſenſe of this prophanation, it 
may be thought not to extend ſo far as to 
juſtify him in diſturbing the civil rights of 
men, and doing a direct violence to their 
property and perſons. Jeſus himſelf, we 
underſtand, was ſo tender of both, that, 
upon another occaſion, when it was pro- 
poſed to him to divide a conteſted inhe- 
ritance between two claimants, he ſaid 
to the propoſer, Man, who made me a judge, 
or a divider over you*? Whence it may 
feem reaſonable to infer, that he would 
not have interpoſed, by an overt act of au- 
thority or juriſdiction, in his caſe; not- 


» Luke xij. 14. 
withſtanding 
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withilanding the ken i it had to the 
honour of religion, or the right he might 
have to condemn an abuſive practice, from 
his ſpiritual character. 

Theſe difficulties ſeem to ſhew, that 
there is ſomething more in the caſe, 
than a mere expreſſion of zeal againſt the 
prophaners of the temple : not but this 
might be one end, but it could not be the 
ſole or even principal end, of ſo extraor- 
dinary a tranſaction. 2 

I do not indeed find, that the antient 
commentators on the Goſpels have ſaid 
any thing to the difficulties, I have men- 
tioned, They ſeem to have looked no far- 
ther than to the obvious ſenſe of this 
tranſaQtion, and to have acquieſced in the 
opinion of its being intended to evidence 
our Lord's zeal for the honour of God's 
houſe, without any further view or pur- 
poſe whatſoever. They found it related as 
a matter of fact; and they piouſly admit- 
ted the authority of Jeſus to controul the 


civil uſages and rights of the Jews, by 
8 2 virtue 
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virtue of his tranſeendant 115 and di- 


vine character. 


But the moderns have been aware of 
the objections, which lie againſt this! inter- 
pretation. 1 Our  Jearned Selden, in parti- 
cular, has an entire chapter, i in his book 


De jure natural et gentium Jjuxta di 1ſeiplinam 


Hebraorum, on this ſubjectb. His notion 
is, That Jeſus exerted this act of power, 
in virtue of what the Jews called, Tur 
RIGHT OR PRIVILEGE OF ZEALOTS*<; by 
which they meant, not a general zeal or 
indignation (ſuch as is before ſpoken of) 
againſt what they conceived to be dero- 
gatory to the honour of their religion ; 
but a a right, ſtrictly ſo called, derived to 


$ * iv. c. 5. 
And to the ſame purpoſe, our excellent A rchbiſhop 
Tillotfon—* His [ Chriſt's] whipping of the buyers 
& and ſellers out of the temple, the only action of his 
life in which there appears any tranſport of anger, 
c was no other than a BECOMING ZEAL for the honour 
of God's houſe, which he ſaw fo notoriouſly pro- 
« phaned ; which zeal was WARRANTED, after the 
© example of Phinehas, by the extraordinary occaſion 
& of it.” Works, vol. iii. Q 136. p. 222. 
| ; them 
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b 
143. 


them from the civil inſtitutions and ap- 
proved uſages of their country, of inter- 
fering, i in ſome extraordinary caſes, to re- 


pel a "manifeſt inſult on their Law, by 
private force, without waiting for the flow 


proceſs of a judicial determination 85 
The principal, or rather ſole fobnda- 
tion, oh which this notion is erected, is 
the- eilt of Phine has, related i in the 568K 
of NuMnrss*: which + the- Jews after- 
wards ouſtrued into a Law, or embraced 
at leaſt as a traditionary rule of conduct, de- 
rived to them, as they ſuppoſed, from dh 
times of Moſes. But this caſe will by no 
means bear the conſtrüction, which bas 
been made of it. F or, 
1. It was a ſingle and very particu 
caſe; *without any intimation from the 
hiſtorian, that it was afterwards to be 
drawn 1 into Precedent. | | 
'2. It may ſeem to have been, if not 
commanded, yet in ſome meaſure autho- 
rized, or it Was, at leaft, by an expreſs 


Numbers, ch. xxv. 
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Revelation, afterwards juſtified, _ For the 
matter is thus related. Upon the defection 
of the Iſraelites at Shittim into idolatry, 1 in 
conſequence of their prophane, as well! as 
impure commerce with the daughters. of 
Moab, God ſent a plague among them, and 
beſides commanded Moſes to pot, to death 
all thoſe who had been guilty 2 ſuch 
abominations. . Moſes obeyed, and ſaid 
unto the Judges of Trae, ſlay ye, every one 
his men, that were joined unto Baal. Peor. 
This command was iſſued very properly 
to the Judges: but a private man, Phnehas, 
the. Son of Eleazer, the Son of Aa, on the 
Prieſt, inſtigated by his zeal, and preſum- 
ing perhaps on his relationſhip to the high 
prieſt (from whoſe family, a, more than 
ordinary zeal in ſuch a caſe, might, be ex- 
pected) did, under theſe circumſtances, take 
upon himſelf to execute that command on 
two perſons, ſurprized i in the very act, for 
which the penalty had deen denounced, 
in the preſence of all the peaple. Now, 
though this proceeding was irregular in 


1 itſelf, 


» buy. 


29 > Þta_ 
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itſelf, yet the notoriety of the fact, the 
molt atrocious that could be, and the moſt 
daring inſult on the divine authority, 
ſeemed almoſt to ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of a legal proceſs. The conſequence was, 
that God himſelf was pleaſed to accept 
and reward the deed, becauſe the au- 
thor of it, on ſuch a provocation, and at 
ſuch a time, Was zealous for his God, and 
bad made an atonement yr = children of 
ay * ARE N 550000 1 28 b 

But to argue from a ſingle Adnet, ſo 
D that the ſame zeal was al- 
lowable in other cafes, in which no ſuch 
countenance had been given, and no ſuch 
neceſſity or provocation could be pretend- 
ed, is evidently fo unreaſonable, that no 
ſtreſs dught to be laid on this argument. 
The Jews, indeed, in ſucceeding times; 
might fancy a general rule to have been 
implied in this ſingle inſtance; and we 
know from their hiſtory, to what enormous 
exceſſes this their eaſy belief, concurring 


with a natural violence of temper, after- 
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wards” tranſported them, during! the laſt 


calamities of this devoted people?: {but 


our Lord was very unlikely to give;& 
countenance; to their traditions, or to add 
the ſanction of his authority to a principle, 
ſo weakly founded, e ſo Gable: to tha 


worſt, abuſ - 22% 2 „wit bas 
8 his trafic of hs ee the 


court of the Gentiles, how unfit: ſoever it 
might be, depended on the ſame autho- 
rity, as this pretended right itſeſf df. fb 


Zealots; that is, on the allowed uſuge and 


conſtant diſcipline gf their countfy,, No 
expreſs: precept of the Latvcoyld{be al. 
ledged for. etther. ,' So that this right, gould 
not be exerted but at the expence, f an- 
otber, equally: well funden. 
4. Mr., Selden himſelf appears to have 
had. ſome; diſtruſt of his own hypotheſis, 
by the care, he takes to interweave, in 
his diſcourſe, a charge: of fraud on the 
merchants, together with, their., prophana- 


tion of the tewple, But the learned writer 


Joszunus, De 966 I; ws; ©. 1 27 
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forgets, that ZxLorIsxu (if I may have 
leave to uſe a new term) reſpected Religion! 
only, and not private morals. - For even 
the act of zeal, performed by Phinchas 
(from which, only, the very idea of this 
Feuiſb right, if it were one, was derived) 
bad, for its ohject, not the fornicationlim+; 
ply, but the , idolatry, of the: criminals : 
it was a ſacrifice, not to the honour of V 47 
tue, as ſuch, but to the | honour - of God. 
And, indeed nothing but the ſingular, 
ſtructure of the Jewiſh polity, in which, 
the honour of God was 10 extraordinarily 
conſidered, could give any the leaſt colous 
to the fit ion of ſuch a\right... 

5. Lafily, whatever degree of credit this 
principle qf Ze/ot;/m might have acquired 
among the Jews, it was very unlikely, pers 
haps we: may fay, impoſſible, that Jeſus 
ſhould act upon it. When the Diſciples, 
Fames and Fohn,. on a certain. occaſion, 
were inſtigated by this, zeal to call for fire 
from heaven on the heads of ſome per- 
ſons, who: had offered an inſult to their 

75 maſter, 
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266 Chrift's driving the Buyers 
maſter, Jeſus himſelf rebuked them in 
theſe terms — Te know not what ſpirit ye 
are of : For the Son of man is not come to de- 
ftroy mens lives, but to ſave them ¶ Luke ix. 
55.]—To burn with fire; is indeed ſome- 
thing more than, 10. ſcourge: but, though 
the vengeance be not equal, in theſe two 
inſtances, the ſpirit is the ſame from 
which it is derived, and by which it is 
juſtified : and this Hpirit, we are expreſsly 
told, is not that by which Jeſus choſe to 
conduct himſelf. It was to no purpoſe to 
alledge the caſe of a Phinehas, or even an 
Elias: theſe were no precedents for HIM, 
who came not to de rey mens 1 but to 
feve them. e 
J conclude then, upon the whole, that 
Jeſus did not perform this act of driving 
the merchants out of the temple, in the 
Jewiſh character of Zzaror; in what 
other character he might poſſibly perform 
it, I ſhall now inquire. 

The ingenious conjecture of Mr. Selden, 
already conſidered, was apparently taken up 


by 
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by him to avoid the difficulties which he 
found in accounting for this act of zeal in 
our Lord, from his Prophetic character 
only. Theſe difficulties, he ſaw very diſ- 
tinctly and has explained with much force. 
40 Though the Saviour of the world, ſays 
he, was undoubtedly both God and King, 
and, by | his abſolute. dominion, not over 


the Jews. only, but the whole race of man- 
kind, muſt be ſuppoſed to have had a 
right of doing whatever he ſaw fit to do; 


yet firice wWwe know, that he conſtantly 


ſubmitted" himſelf in all things to the 
eſtabliſhed forms of civil juſtice, whether 
of Jewilh. or Roman inſtitution; and, as 
being deſirous to exhibit in his own per- 
ſon a moſt abſolute example of obedience 
to the courſe of human authority, was 
careful always to abſtain from evety thing, 
that might be thought a violation of it in 
any private man; ſince, beſides, we know, 
that, conſidering the peculiar envy, to which 
his life was expoſed, he could not poſſibly 
have gratified his enemies more, than by 

putting 
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a 133 1 90 A. * 1 

putting it in their f power to bring a criminal 
i DG 

charge againſt bini ; it mult, cen a 


theſe accounts, be thoug iht reditls 0a le to 
ſuppoſe; that our Lora gn not babe 
vetituted on 0 eefricafiniry a an 40, as 
int of fdiving che wefe ne 0b örtehe 
temple, unbeſs it id been Ticks as, Vl 
ir che opinion of thofe Who cle mot 
Prejadiced again hitn, he might fav ully 
and aral perforin's, WM Ov YN 
T” 2411. "20211243 10 4 

f Conde gpamtuny: Servator humani genexisitt Den 


et Rex erat, adeoque i ita univ nedum Jugxorum, 
dotnirhits, ut quicq quid ei e illud non HERES 


Fuilſe hefas5fit putale (/2aifrithi}" eh? e chtlets | ts 


.omnes etiam et ſeipſum receptis atque Mbihcs 1 rei- 
pußlicæ formulis judiciariis, qua Ebraice eæ ellery, 


ua Rome, perwiſerit, arqueabſGtuthi Pitt 
-exeniplariab omni vi illieivi,)yelutt privinugtaBiiiiere 
voluerit; quin et tanta £4, imminuerit, invidiet nilyl 
magis incidentium in votis eſſet, quam ut cujuß unque 
Aelicti rum eum peragete potuiſſent; aud rationi 
ſane ita conſonum videtur exiſtitaare Sections lam 
factam ſeu vim illatam ab ep f fuiſſe ſine agn ib etiam 
Ab ipis qu tam maligne el 5 lege et more, 
quo in id genus homines tœtupli fanktirätem ita pot- 


luentes incprrere licuerit, ** vi ejiceres: L. iv. 
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All this, the reader ſees, is prudently, 
piouſly, and ably ſaid, by this very learned 

writer; and I readily ſubſcribe to every 
word gf | it. We only differ in our con- 
cluſion from theſe premiſes. Mr. Selden 
holds, that what Jeſus did on this gc- 
caſion, cannot be reconciled to the idea of 
his PROPHET IC CHARAC BR, as ſuſtajned 
by him i in the courſe of his miniſtry : 1, 
on the contrary, conceive, that it very 
well ey. | But then. 1 conſider that. cha- 
racter, as exerciſed by our Lord, at this 
time, in another manner, and to other, ends, 
than the learned writer ſuppoſed. 

In a word, 1 ſee Jeſus i in the light, not 
of a ZrALor, but of a PRoPHET only, in 
this whole tranſaction. I fee him acting, 
not on precarious principles and rabbinical 
traditions, but on the ſure baſis of ſerip- 
ture; ant regulating his conduct by the 
known ideas of his office, ſuch as had at 
all times been entertained of it, and were 
even now familiar to the Jews in the times 


in which he lived. 0 ; 
. 1g ib © | To 


* 
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To make way for what I have further — 
to advance on this ſubject, It will, then, ele 
be neceſſary to conſider, firſt, the PRAC= Py 
TICES AND USAGEs of the Jewiſh pro- * 
phets, I mean the manner, in which that hi 
high office was ſometimes diſcharged and BYE 
exerciſed by them, even to the. very times Jy 
in queſtion : and, ſecond! ly, to confider | the ak 
true ſcope and meaning of the ProE —_ 
itſelf, to which Jeſus appeals, and on afti 
which he juſtifies this obnoxious part of giv 
his conduct. £57 2 ink 

1. It is impoſſible for thoſe, who have vir 


read the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, Je 
not to obſerve, how much they abound in 


to 
figures and material images. Nay, the 2 
prophets are frequently repreſented as in- pr 
ſtructing thoſe, to whom they are ſent, ph 


not in figurative expreſſion only, but in th 
the way of action and by ſenſible, ſigns. 
And this mode of information has been 
ſhewn by learned men t to ariſe from the ve 


Mr. Smith's Diſcoures, Diſc. vi. ch. vi. Biſhop 
Chandler, Def. of Chriflianity, ch. iii. $ 1, and, 


5 very 
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very nature of language, in its rude and 
imperfect ſtate; being indeed an apt and 
neceſſary expedient to ſupply the defects 
of ſpeech, under that circumſtance. It 
has further been made appear, from the 
hiſtory of mankind, that this practice uni- 
verſally prevailed in all barbarous nations, 
as well as in Judæa; nay, that it every 
where continued to prevail, as an orna- 
mental method of communication, long 
after the neceflity was over, which had 
given birth to it; eſpecially among the 
inhabitants of the Eaſt, to whoſe natural 
vivacity it was ſo well ſuited. Hence, the 
Jewiſh prophets, it is ſaid, but conformed 
to the eſtabliſhed practice of their own 
times, when they adopted this uſe of re- 
preſentative action: as, when one Pro- 
phet puſhed with horns of iron, to denote 
the overthrow of the Syrians>; and 
another, broke a fpotter's veſſel 10 pieces, 


very lately, the Biſhop of Glouceſter, Div. Leg. 
b. iv. 84. | 
> 1 Kings xx11-T1, 
to, 
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to expreſs the ſhattered fortune of the 
Jews i; with innumerable other inſtances 
of the like nature. 

This the prophet Hoſea calls, ing fin mr 
litudes by the HAND of the prophets * ; and 
the effect of it was, to impreſs the pro- 
poſed information on the minds of men 
with more force (being addreſſed to their 
eyes and ſenſes) than could have been done 
by a mere verbal explication. 

This mode of teaching by ſigns, then, 
let it be remembered, was familiar to-the 
Jewiſh nation, and prevailed even in the 
days of Jeſus; as is clear from John the 
Baptiſt's wearing a garment of camels hair, 
and eating Locufts and wild honey"; to 
ſignify the mortification and - repentance; 
which he was commiſſioned to preach— 
from Chriſt's riding into Feruſalem® ; to 
ſignify the aſſumption of his regal of- 
fice — and from his directing his diſciples 

i Jeremiah xix. 

E Hoſea xii. 10. 

! Matthew iii. 4. 


Mark xi. 7. 


te 
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to /hake off the duſt of their feet u, as a teſti- 
mony againſt them, who would not receive 


his Goſpel. 
And we find that, fometimes; even a 
miracle was wrought to furniſh a con- 


venient fgn—As when Simon's draught of 


fiſhes o, was made to denote the ſucceſs he 
ſhould have in his miniſtry ; according to 
the interpretation of Chriſt himſelf; who 
ſaid to him, Henceforth thou ſhalt catch 
men—As, again, when Jeſus curft the bar- 
ren g- tree e, to ſignify the unfruitfulnefs 
and rejection of the Jewiſh nation And, 
as when. he permitted the unclean ſpirits t 
enter into a herd of feine, which; there- 
upon, ram violently down a ſteep place and 
periſhed in the waters *: an exertion of his 
miraculous power, which, among other 
purpoſes, might be intended to expreſs; in 
the way of repreſentation, the tyranny 
of evil ſpirits, and their attendants, evil 

n Matthew x. 14. 

Luke v. 6. 

? Mark xi. 14. 

1 Matthew viii, 32. 
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habits, over ſenſual and voluptuous men 


(of whom ſwine are the acknowledged 


emblems), and the conſequent perdition in 
which they drown them. - Nay, the very 


. 
" „ * 


parables of our Lord, are but this mode of 


information, by material os once re- 


— 


mound. ones „ „ N 


It may, further, be a, that the 


two Chriſtian Sacraments themſelves are 
founded on this principle: and fo, preva- 
lent was the uſe of conveying information 
in this form, that even the Roman Go- 


vernor, when he condemned Jeſus, 7ook 


water and waſhed his hands * before the multi- 
tude, to ſignify to them, that he was in- 
nocent of that horid crime. r 
From all this we may certainly con- 
clude, that it was very cuſtomary in our 
Saviour's time for men to expreſs them- 
ſelves by outward and viſible figns : that 
this mode of expreſſion. was eſpecially of 
antient and approved uſe among the Pro- 


* phets, when they would inforce ſome high 


Matthew xxvii. 24. * 
an 
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and important topic of inftruftion 3. and 
that, not impoſſibly therefore, the famons 
tranſaction in the temple may be only an 
information of this nature: | 

If then we would know, what that i- 
formation was, or, in other words, what was 
the peculiar object of it, it will, be proper, in 
the next place, 

2. To turn to the rndönbcr, to which 
Jeſus appeals; and to conſider the true 
ſcope and purpoſe of it. 

The prophecies of Iſaiah, it is well 
known, are chiefly taken up in predicting 
the future glories of Chriſt's kingdom, of 
which the call of the Gentiles makes a eon- 
ſpicuous and ſhining part. This great 
event is foretold in a vaſt variety of places; 
and in different forms of expreſſiop, one 
while; plain and direct, at other times, 
figurative and obſcure. The Meſſiah is 
ſpoken of as bringing farth judgement to the 
Gentiles, and more clearly till; as being 
given for a light to the Gentiles*,, In other 

* Ialah xii; 1. 6. 
T 2 Places, 
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0 places, the expreſſion is ænigmatical; as ; 
| where the Heathen are mentioned as pri- ; 
1 ſoners, who ſhall be ſet at liberty '—as 4 
4 Arangers, who ſhould build up the walls A 
: of Jeruſalem *—as blind people, that have A 
1 eyes, and deaf, that have ears and Rt 1 
5 a multitude of other images. * 
; Full of theſe ideas, the Prophet 5 
N the fifty-fixth chapter with the following * 
i triumphant exhortation — Thus ſaith the 8 
| Lord, Keep ye judgement and do juſtice, for 8 
| my Salvation is near to come, and my righte- 0 
| ouſneſs to be revealed; the very language, oy 
i almoſt, in which the Baptiſt afterwards di 
| announced our Saviour to the Jews: bi 
Rr whence it may appear, of what Salvation 1 
5 the Prophet is here ſpeaking. But to <0 
| wwhom is this Salvation promiſed ? Why, MP 
in general, to thoſe who keep the Sabbath 1 
rom polluting it, ver. 2; that is, in the pro- th 
phetic ſtyle, to thoſe who ſhould embrace G 
the Chriſtian faith: * the Sabbarh _—_ * 
© Iſaiah xlii. 7. 7 
u Chap. Ix. 10. ä fac 
Chap. xliii.- S. 


che 
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the ſign or token of God's covenant with 
the Jews, hence the prophets transfer this 
idea to the Chriſtian Covenant; and, by 
keeping the Sabbath, they expreſs the ob- 
ſervance of that future covenant, to which 


mankind ſhould be admitted under the 

miniſtry of Jeſus. 
But, perhaps, the Jews only were to be 
admitted to this new covenant of Salva- 
tion. The prophet expreſsly aſſerts the 
contrary : for not only the Jews of the 
captivity (to whom we are to ſuppoſe the 
courſe of the Prophecy to be immediately 
directed) are concerned in this Salvation, 
but THE Sons or THE -STRANGER, that 
is, the Gentiles (whom the Jews always 
| conſidered under the idea of Strangers, juſt 
as the Greeks did the reſt of the world, 
under that of Barbarians Even them (ſays 
the Prophet, ſpeaking in the perſon of 
God) will I bring. to my holy mountain, 
ver. 7, and make them joyful in my, houſe 
of prayer their burnt- Heringe and their 
* ſhall be accepted on my altar. The 
2 language 
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language is {till Fewwiſh, according to 
the prophetic ſtyle, which deſcribes the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation under Jewiſh ideas: 
but by holy mountain is meant the Church 
of Chriſt; and by Sacrifices, the ſpiritugl 
ſervices of that new coOmy. And, to 
make this purpoſe of his prophecy the 
clearer, he even departs, in one inſtance, 
from his Legal manner of expreſſion, it 
faying, I will make them Joyful i in my HOUSE 


oF PRAYER; which is a ſpiritual and 


Chriſtian idea; the Jewiſh temple being 
properly a houſe of Sacrifice, and not of 
prayer ; for which laſt ſervice there is no 
expreſs precept in the Law. And then 
follows the prophecy, quoted by Jeſus, as 
explanatory of what Be! was 5 then gs 


5 44 


| this diftinckion: b 1 fpoke of it, ſays he, as 
| my | houſe of prayer, For my houſe ſhall in 
thoſe latter days] be called [that is, ſhall 
be] a tpuſe of faxes, and that too, for all 


People ; 
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people; that is, not for the Jews only, but 
for all the Gentiles. And, as if all this 
were not ſtill clear enough, he adds — The 
Lord God, which gathereth the outcaſts of 
Thael, the Jews diſperſed i in the captivity, 
ſaith, Yet J will gather OTHERS to bim, 
beſides thoſe that are gathered to him, ver. 8; 
that is, the Gentiles. 

This famous text, then, is clearly a pre- 
diction of the call of the Gentiles into 
the church of Chriſt, a prediction of that 
great event which ſhould take place under 
the new diſpenſation, when the Jewiſh in- 
cloſure was to be laid open, and all men 
indifferently, the Gentiles, as well as 
the Jews, were to be admitted into the 
Chriſtian covenant, IN 

It is true, our Engliſh verſion of this 
text, quoted by our Lord, very much 
obſcures, or rather perverts, its ſenſe. It 
ſtands thus in the Goſpel of St. Mark — 
My houſe ſhall be called of all nations the 
houſe of prayer, xi. 17. Whence it ap- 
pears, that our tranſlators conſidered this 


T 4 text, 
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text, as deſcribing; only. the de/imnation of 
the Jewith temple, and: not as predicting 
the genius of the Chriſtian religion. But 


the ſcope of the prophecy, as above ex- 


plained, and the Greek text itſelf, clearly 
ſhews, that it ought to have been rendered. 


thus My houſe fball be called a bouſe of 


prayer for all the Gentiles: 6 ornzoc lis, ol 


go αν xAnbnot]a M rot ebveow, 


Thus much being premiſed, both of the 


prophetic manner of teaching by ſigns, and of 
the true meaning of this Prophecy, let us ſee 


now what light theſe conſiderations afford 
to our preſent ſubject. 

Jeſus enters into that court of the Tem- 
ple, which was called the court of the 
Gentiles ; who had leave to worſhip the 
God of Iſrael there, but were permitted to 
advance no further. This Court, he finds 
polluted by the ſale of beafts, and the 
traffic of merchants ; the Jews, in their 


ſovereign contempt of theſe poor heathen, 


not only excluding them from their own 
place of pw 1d but canary them ſtill 


© farther 


"mn, of 


E 
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farther by the allowance of this ſordid 
ſociety to mix with them. What is the 
conduct of our Lord, on this occaſion ? 
Why, agreeably to his prophetic character, 
he declares himſelf ſent to breakthrough all 
theſe excluſive privileges and diſtinctions; 
to accompliſh that great myſtery, which 
the old prophets had ſo much and fo tri- 
umphantly ſpoken of, as reſerved to be re- 
yealed by him; and to admit the Heathen 
to an equal participation of the bleſſings, 
which the Goſpel-covenant was to diſ- 
penſe, with the Jewiſh people, | 

But, in what manner does he declare 
this purpoſe? Why, he makes a ſcourge of 
ſmall cords, and, by the repreſentative ac- 
tion of driving this profane company out 
of the teraple, ſhews-that he is come to 
break .down that partition-wall, which 
ſeparated the Gentile and the Jewiſh wor- 
ſhipers, to vindicate the deſpiſed Heathen 
from the inſults offered to them, and to 
lay open the means oſ Salvation to all 
peo ple. He began to caft out them that ſold 


4 therein 
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therein and them that bought, ſaying to them, 
I I written, My houſe ſhall be called a houſe 
of prayer for all:the Gentiles. The action, 
we ſee, is uſed as expreſſive of his deſign ; 
and his de gn is CRany aſcertained, by ap- 
plying to himſelf the expreſs: words of 
Iſaiah. The whole is, then, a prophetic 
information, by way of action, of the genius 
of Chriſtianity, which 'was to extend it 
benefits even to the Gentiles. 
I have before acknowledged, that a 
fecondary purpoſe of this tranſaction might 
be, to give the Jews to underſtand, how 
culpable they had been in permitting even 
a lawful traffic to be carried on in any 
part of their Temple. For it was uſual 
with Jeſus to accompliſh ſeveral ends by 
the ſame act, and even to lay the greateſt 
apparent ſtreſs on that end, which 'was not 
firſt in his intentions of which ſome ex- 
amples may hereafter be given. But the 
primary deſign of this act (and but for the 
ſake of which it would not have been un- 
dertaken) I ſuppoſe, was, to point out 
L | 2 the 
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the diffuſive nature and influence of his 
ſpiritual kingdom. 2.20 
It may be ſaid, perhaps, that, if ſuch 
was the intention of Jeſus, it had been 
more properly and” fi ignificantly expreſſed 
by a different act, I mean, by that of 
bringing the. Heathen into the temple, rather 
than of driving the merchants out of it. But 
we are to reflect, that, as the Heathen 
were already permitted to come into this 
part of »the temple (and it wauld have 
given, at this time, too great a ſhock to 
the prejudices of the Jews, to have car- 
ried them into any other), that act would 
have conveyed no new information; it 
being on all hands agreed that the devout 
Heathen might worſhip there. The buſi- 
neſs was, to ſhew that their religious pri- 
vileges were, hereafter, to be the ſame 
with thoſe of the Jews; and that no more 
contempt. was to be countenanced, to- 
wards the one, than the other. All diſ- 
tinctions were to ceaſe; and this informa- 
tion was, therefore, moſt fitly conveyed 
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by an act, which expreſſed the ſame regard 
for the court of the Gentiles, as far the 
court of the Jews: that is, the honour of 
each is equally. alerted, and no anke. 
nation allowed af either. 

In further confirmation of dhe ſenſe, 


bere given to this tranſaction, it may be 
ohſerved, that the relation of it is joined, 


or rather inter woven with that other of his 
curing the burren g - trer: Which was 
plainly. an emblem, and ſo is confeſſad to 
be, of the rejection of the eum; juſt as 
that wel have been conſidering is preſumed 
to be, of tbe call f the Gentiles: theſe 


two things being cloſely oonnected in the 


order of God's dufpenſations. Whence 
St. Paul ſpeaks of the one, as the conſe- 


quence of the other; of the fall of the 
Feros, as the riches of the warld; and of the 
10% of the fews, as be riches of the Gentiles x. 
Nor, if we turn to St. Mark, we there 


find v, that the fig-zree is curſed, as Jeſus is 


coming from Bethany to Jeruſalem— that, 


* Rom. Xi. 12. 
. Mark xBxi. 14. when 


N 
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when he came to Jeruſalem, he went inte 
the temple; and drove out the money-changers, 
&c.— and that the next morning, when he 
and his diſctples were returning the ſame 
way, as they paſſed by, they ſaw the fig-iree 
dried up from the roots *, | 

If then it be allowed, that Chriſt meant, 
by the An of the blaſted fig · tree (che 
ſtory of which is ſo remarkably incor- 


porated with that other of purging the 


temple), to expreſs and predict rhe rejection 


of the Jews, how natural is it to ſuppoſe 


that, in purging the temple, he meant to 
expreſs and predict, by another ſign, tbe 
vocation of the Gentiles ! Or, if there be (till 
any doubt in the caſe, Chriſt's own pata- 
ble of the Vineyurd (which follows cloſe 
in the hiſtory ) will effectually remove ir. 
For the application of this parable is made 
by Chriſt himſelf to zorn theſe ſub- 
jets Þ — hat ſhall the Lord of the Vine- 
yard do? He fhall come and d gere r THOSE 
* Mark xi. 15—20. 


a Mark xii. Luke xx. Matt. xxi. | 
* Luke XX. 16—19. 
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huſbandmen, and ſhall give the Vineyard t6 


oTHERS—That is, He ſhall REJECT THE 


Jews, and ADMIT THE GENTILES: an 
interpretation, ſo clear and certain, that 
the Jews themſelves could not avoid 
ſeeing it; for they 2 ay he had, 
ſpoken this parable againſt the 

But I think it appears, — the eon- 
duct of the ruling Jews, on occaſion of 
what had paſſed in the Temple, that it 
was well underſtood for what general pur- 
Poſe, and under what character, Jeſus had 
exhibited that extraordinary ſcene. For 
they preſently come to him, and ſay, By 
what authority doeft thou theſe things, and 
who gave thee this authority ©? That this 
queſtion relates to what things he had 
done in the Temple, when he applied the 
ſcourge to the merchants, the context 
clearly ſhews; and is indeed beyond all 
doubt, fince we find the ſame queſtion put 
to him, and almoſt in the ſame words, 
when he had performed this act betores 


Matthew xxi, 23. | 7 4 
at 


- 


- 
\ 
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at the firſt Paſfover-; Then anſwered the 
TFews, and d ſaid unto Bim, „ bat ſign ſbeaugſt 
thou unto us, ſeeing thou doeft theſe things a? 

Now, if the Jews had ſeen this tranſ- 
action in the light of an a of authority, 
or of violence againſt the perſons of the 
merchants, it neither agreed with their 
character, nor indeed with their principles, 
to put this queſtion. The chief prieſts and 
elders of the people are the perſons, who 
interrogate Jeſus in this manner*: and 
would they, who conſtantly laid wait for 
him, that they might accuſe him *, let {lip ſo 
fair an opportunity of citing him before 
the Magiſtrate, as a diſturber of the public 
peace, and a violator of their civil rights 
and cuſtoms? Inſtead of taking this ob- 
vious advantage againſt him, they at once 
drop all-the malice of their character, and 
only aſk him, in the way of civil and al- 
moſt friendly expoſtulation, By ⁊uhat au- 
K he did theſe 1 It is certain, 


ohn ii. 18. 


atthe w xxi. 23. 
Take xi. 54. 


N they 
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they never had fo ſpecious a pretence, as 


this affair adminiſtered to them, of bring« 


ing a public accuſation againſt him. Vet 
it ſeems never once to have entered into 
their thoughts. Nor can it be ſaid, that 
they ſtood in' awe of the people (as they 
ſometimes did, when they were enough 


diſpoſed to lay hands on him); for the 


people, in this cafe, when fo free an attack 
was made on their privileges, as well as 
prejudices, would naturally be on their 

ſide. 5 DLO 
But neither would their Principles ſuffer 
them to put this queſtion. Jeſus had, as 
they conceived, committed a flagrant act 
of injuſtice, in affaulting the perſons of 
men, who were under the protection of the 
ſtate: and they call upon him only for 
a fign, ſince he did theſe things. Is it cre- 
dible that men, ſo attached, as they were, 
to their own laws and cuſtoms, ſhould de- 
mand, or accept a „gn, in fuch a juncture? 
Could all Paul's miracles juſtify him, in 
their opinion, for not walking after their 
cuſtoms ? 


— 


c i” in 
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cuſlorus * 8? Or, would a /n from heaven, 
of how tranſcendant a nature ſoever, have 
abſolved Jeſus, in their apprehenſion, from 
a crime, fo palpably proved upon him? 
They would, certainly have ſaid, , as they 
did ſay on another occaſion, Me have a law, 

which forbids all offences of this ſort; and 
by that Law, he og to be tried and 
judged. 

Thus, I think, the matter ſtands, if the 
Jews had regarded Jeſus, in the light of a 
CRIMINAL, On the other hand, if they 
faw him only i in the light of a PROPHET, 


of one who aſſumed that character, and had 


now, in the way of his office, employed 
this act to convey ſome important in- 
formation to them, their conduct was very 
natural in demanding ſome proof of his 
being what he pretended | to be: and that 
proof, could be no other than a Agn, or 
miracle; which was the proper evidence 
of his being a perſon ſent from God. 


8 Ads ax. 21. 
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This evidence, indeed, of his prophetic 
miſſion had already been given to the 
Jews, in the ffgns, or miracles, which he 


had wrought among them. But they 


wanted more than a general conviction of 
his being inveſted with the prophetic cha- 
rater. They were anxious to know by 


what authority he did THESE THINGS; in 


other words, what Commiſſion he had, and 
how it came to be in his commiſſion, to 
put the Jews and Gentiles on a level. 
A prophet he might be; but not a pro- 
phet, authorized to declare himſelf fo 
roundly, as by this expreſſive act he had 
done, againſt the peculiar people of God, 
and in favour of the deſpiſed heathen. Of 
his commiſſion to publiſh ſuch a doctrine, 
as this, it was no ordinary igen that would 
ſatisfy them. They prefſed him, there- 
fore, for ſome ſign, purpoſely and expreſsly 
wrought for this end; ſome gn, ſo ex- 
traordinary in itſelf, and fo peculiarly 
adapted to the nature of the caſe, as to 


furniſh an immediate and deciſive anſwer 
| RE 


un 
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to their demand, Who gave thee Tris 
authority ? | 

This queſtion our bleſſed Lord thought 
fit to elude (for reaſons, which will, in 
part, appear in the progreſs of this diſ- 
courſe) at both the times, when it was 
propoſed to him : once, by referring them 


to the authority of John the Baptiſt : 


and, again, by referring them (but in 
#nigmatic terms) to his own reſurrection. 
Yet even the Bapiiſi would have let them 
into ſome part of the ſecret, which they 


deſired to penetrate; for, knowing the 


maſter-prejudice of his countrymen, he ad- 
drefled them in theſe remarkable words — 
Think not to ſay within yourſelves, We have 
Abraham for our Father: for I ſay unto 


you, God is able even of THESE STONES ® 70 


raiſe up children unto Abraham. And then, 
for the miracle of his own reſurrection, 
that would not only be the fulleſt proof 


b By theſe tones, the antient interpreters univerſally 
underſtood, the Gentiles, See Whitby in loc. 


i Matt, 111, 9. 
U 2 of 
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of his prophetic - miſſion, but would, at 
the ſame time, be the completion of what 
he was now fignifying to them, by this 
prophetic act: for the fpiritual kingdom 
of the Meſſiah, into which all the nations 


were to be admitted, was to take place 


from that event. Deſtroy, ſays he, this 
zemple I meaning, as we are told, the lem- 
ple of his body] and in three days I will build 
it up k. So that, although Jeſus refuſed to 
gratify his queftioners by working inſtant- 
ly before them the %u, which they de- 
manded; yet he refers them to ſuch a 
ſign, which would be wrought in due time, 
and to the very purpoſe of their inquiry ; 
that is, it would be a ig, which ſhould, 
Both, demonſtrate his prophetic commiſſion 
to declare, by this fignificant at, the fa- 
vour which God intended to confer on the 
Gentiles, and ſhould, alſo, realize his de- 


claration, or ſet before them e thing Ini 


fied. Such is the force of that divine 


* St. John, ch. il. 19. 
| anſwer 


fv 


O! 
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anſwer —Deftroy this temple, and in three days 
I will build it up. 

Where, by the way, we may, further, 
obſerve, that the fymbolic language, in 
which he here predicts his reſurrection, 
not being at all apprehended by the Jews, 
was afterwards made the foundation of 
a charge againſt him, as if he had enter- 
tained the criminal defign of deſtroy ing the 
temple of Jeruſalem l. How much more 
would his enemies have. laid hold on this 
ſymbolic ad, which he performed in the 
temple, in order to found a charge of ſe- 
dition againſt him, if they had not con- 
ceived of him as acting in the character of 
a prophet only, and ſo had clearly com- 
prehended, at leaſt, the general ſcope and 
meaning of that act | 

That it was taken in this light, I mean, 
of a prophetic action, by the very perſons 
on whom this ſeeming outrage was com- 
mitted, may be reaſonably preſumed, ſince 
they make no reſiſtance to it, nor com- 

Matthew xxvi. Gt. 


V3 plain 
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plain of any injury, done them by it: a 
conduct, very ſtrange and unlikely, if the 
parties concerned had received any con- 
ſiderable damage; or if they conceived, that 
any intended violence had been offered to 
them. It is plain, they conſidered the 
whole tranſaction, as a piece of ſcenery, or 
repreſentation only; under the cover of 
which Chriſt propoſed, in the manner of 
the Eaſtern ſages, and eſpecially of the 
Jewith prophets, to convey ſome mo- 
mentous information to them, and to im- 
preſs it with much force and energy on 
their minds, 

Nor can it be concluded from the nar- 
ration of the Evangeliſts, that any thing 
more was intended by their maſter. They 
relate this adventure, ſimply as @ matter of 

Jad; and it could not well be related 
otherwiſe, for the information was given 
in the fa, They intermix, indeed, no 
explanation; becauſe they probably ſaw 
not, any more than the generality of the 
þy-ſtanders, . the ſpecific information, it 

Wa 
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was meant to convey. They only ſaw, in 
general, that /ome information was the end 
and purpoſe of the aft. The ruling Jews, 
who interrogated Jeſus concerning this 
act, I have no doubt, ſaw or ſuſpected, at 
leaſt, the real drift of it. But, as Jeſus 
could not be brought to explain himſelf 
by any dire& anſwer, they were left to 
their own concluſions about it; and were 
content, we may ſuppoſe, to keep theſe 
concluſions to themſelves : the rather, as 
the turn, which ,our Lord thought fit to 
give to this act, as if it reſpected only the 
honour of God's houſe, put it out of their 
power to charge that other meaning, de- 
cifively, upon him. 

We may further obſerve, that the ry 
of this fact is not be conſtrued with the 
utmoſt rigour. Some of the Evangeliſts 
expreſs themſelves in ſuch terms, as, in 
the ſtri& ſenſe of them, imply, that Jeſus 
actually drove all the beaſts and traffickers 
out of the temple. But we need nly 
ſuppoſe that he applied himſelf to this ag- 


V4 e 
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tion, as if His putpoſe' Had been aCtually 


to drive them all out ; and chat he conti 


nued to employ bill fir it in ſuch bort, 


and for ſo long a a time; as” tliat the perfohs | 


prefent might take nbotie? of what he aid, 
and ſo be able (I do not fay itminediately, 
but in due ſeaſon) to interpret this Au, 
together with Ifatah's prophecy, in the man- 
ner he intehded. 1 f We need only fi fr 5 
Foſe this; becäufs, if no more was done by 
Jeſus, the Evangeliſte, f in their conelle 
and ſimple way of ddrration, would has 
turally expreſs themſelves, as they ha have 
done, in their accounts bf this fact; and 1 
believe, if we conkider the Cuts we 
have of many other infor: mations by adi jon, 
recorded in the old Scriptures, we hall 
fiud it neceſſary t to underſtand them with 
lo:ye ſuch reſtrictions and qualifications. | 
If, atter all, it be thought, that ſome bio- 
Tence was offered to the merchants, and 
that ſome inconvenience was ſuffered by 
them, in conſequence of it; 3 ſuppoſe they 


cel. ryed this puniſhment for their pol- 


lution 


1 


ot. e. 


Wh, Ba op, - (Q, 
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lution of the temple; and I admit that the 
prophetic character of Jeſus authorized 
him, in the conrfe of his miniſtty, to in- 
Aid it; juſt as, without doubt, it autho- 
rized him to deſtroy the barren fg-tree, 


when it ſerved his purpoſe to diſcharge a 


Part of his 'office by making uſe of that 
emblem, though it might be with ſome loſs 
to the propictor of it. The caſe was the 
fame here, When he drove the traffickers 
from their fation. But there is a wide 
difference between ſuppoſing the violence, 


purpoſe of the act, and the incidental ea 
of it. And the filence of the merchants 
themſelves, under this violence, ſuffici- 
ently ſhews, as I obſerved, that they felt 
this difference. 

But the main difficulty, perhaps, i is ill 
behind. For, it will be aſked, Why was 
this mypſterious method uſed by our Saviour 
at all, in conveying the ſuppoſed moment- 
ous information, when he might have ex- 
preſſed his meaning directly in plain words? 
"26 -”" 
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1. One reaſon, I ſuppoſe, might be, the 
inveterate and inſurmountable prejudices 
of the Jewiſh Converts to this part of the 
Meſſiah's character. For, though the 
prophets had given frequent, and ſome- 
times the moſt clear, deſeriptions of it: 
yet, ſo poſſeſſed were they with the no- 
tion of their being, and of their continuing 
to be, even under the diſpenſation of their 
Meſſiab, a choſen and peculiar people, 
that they never could hear (no, not the 
Apoſtles themſelves, till enlightened by 
the holy Spirit, and by a ſpecial revelation 
for that purpoſe ; they could neyer hear, 
1 fay) without the utmoſt indignation, 
7 hat God had opened the door of faith to the 
Gentiles ®, This indirect information was 
then in condeſcenſion to the weakneſs of 
his own diſciples and followers. 

And of this tenderneſs to their infirmi- 
ties we have a remarkable inſtance in the 
caſe of the fig-iree, ſo often mentioned; 
the drift of which was unqueſtionably to 


Ads xiv, 27. 
denote 
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denote the approaching rejection of the 
Jews, for their unfruitfulneſs under the 
means of Grace, and their rejection of the 
Meſſiah. But, the minds of the diſciples 
being too infirm, at this time, to bear the 
open communication of ſo mortifying a 
truth, Jeſus purpoſely diverts them from 
the main purpoſe of that miracle (though 
it was wrought, and the fign given, for 
their future information and recollection) 
and turns their attention on another and 
very remote circumſtance, the efficacy of 

faith to enable them to work this and 
greater miracles ®, But it was a general 
rule with our Lord to conſult the infirmi- 
ties of his diſciples, and to communicate 
to them only ſo much of his purpoſes and 
councils, as they could bear; leaving the 
reſt to be collected by them, in due time, 
from caſual hints and obſcure paſſages, 
when they ſhould afterwards call them to 
mind, and be in a condition, under the in- 
fluence of the holy Spirit, to profit by 


Mark xi. 21, 24. 
them. 
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them. Thus, in John xvi. 12. J have yet 
many things to ſay to you, but YE CANNOT 
BEAR THEM Now : and then refers them 
to the ſpirit of truth, _ farther informa- 
tion. 
Connected with/this cenderneſs for 1 
diſciples, ID vt euls! 

2. A further reaſon, without 41 wha 

a prudential regard to the general //ucceſs 
of his midiftry; with the reſt of the Jews. 
For that great event, the call of the 
Gentiles, was not to take place during the 
life of Jeſus; who was ſent only 10 the loſt 
ſheep of the houſe of Iſraelo; that is, he was 
ber ſonally to addreſs himſelf only to THEM; 
the converſion of the Heathen being to 
be effected, after his aſcenſion, by the 
miniſtry of his Apoſtles and followers, 
Hence, had our Saviour plainly unfolded 
this ſecret to the Jews, he would certainly 
have indiſpoſed them for paying any regard 
to his Miſſion. And yet, ſo important a 
part of his character was not to be wholly 


e Matthew xv. 24, 
concealed, 
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concealed, It was therefore ſignified in 
this covert way; and (being itſelf a pro- 
phecy of ſomething yet to be deferred) in 
the mode, and with the uſual obſcurity, of 
a prophetic information. 

What I have juſt now obſerved of the 
caution with which our Lord revealed his 
purpoſe of calling the Gentiles, explains 
the reaſon why St. John 's account of the 


fa tranſaction in the temple, differs ſo 


much from that which the other Evange- 
liſts give of the ſecond. © Jeſus had juſt 
entered on his prophetic office, when he 
uſed the fign of purging the temple, of 
which St. John ſpeaks : he therefore leaves 
the Jews to their own interpretation of 
that ſign, ſaying only, Take theſe things 
hence: make not my Father's houſe an houſe 
of merchandise; as though a zeal for that 
houſe had been his ſole inducement to 
make uſe of it: and accordingly the diſ- 
ciples, as I before obſerved, ſo underſtood 
him. But, when he thought fit to em- 
ploy this fgnificative action a ſecond time, 

of 
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of which the other Evangeliſts only ſpeak, 
his miniſtry was then drawing to a con- 
eluſion. So that he is now leſs ſcrupulous 
of giving offence, and does all but directly 
interpret the ſign himſelf, by referring 
his hearers to the prophecy of Ifaiah, 
which was the proper key to it — He 
taught them, ſaying, Is it not written, My 
houſe fhall be called the houſe of prayer for 
all the nations ?? Still, there was ſome 
obſcurity, which he did not think fit alto- 
ther to remove: but he had ſaid enough 
to correct their former haſty concluſion, 
For we are not told by thoſe other 
Evangeliſts, as we are by St. John, that 
the diſciples conſidered what they had ſeen 
their Maſter do, as a pure act of zea/ for 
the honour of the temple : the prophecy, 
without doubt, ſuggeſted ſomething to 
their minds, which led them to appre- 
hend a farther and higher purpoſe in that 
tranſaction. 


? Mark xi. 17. 
5 3. Laſtly, 
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3. Laſtly, we may ſuppoſe, that the in- 
formation was given in this ſymbolic way, 
that, when men ſaw the event, they might 
be the more ſtrongly convinced of its 
being Chriſt's intention it ſhould come to 
paſs, by calling to mind the ſenſible and 
ſtriking manner, in which it had been 
predicted by him. 

For theſe, or other reaſons, the method 
here employed by Chriſt to fignify his in- 
tended favour to the Gentiles, might be 
moſt proper. In the mean time, as I ſaid, 
this intention was not wholly to be con- 
cealed : for then the call of the Gentiles 
might be deemed an after-thought, and 


frequently in our Lord's, diſcourſes to the 
Jews, and opened more clearly on many 
occaſions to his Apoſtles; and was, in 
truth, ſo much in his view, and ſo con- 
ſtantly preſent to him, that, as we now 
find, it was one of the fit, and /aft things 
he did, to ga into the temple, and, by 

an 
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an expreſſive ſign, to declare his gracious 
purpoſe towards the Heathen. 

We may, further, obſerve (ſo intent 
was the Divine Providence on gradually 
unveiling the glory of this myſtery a, as St. 
Paul terms it) that the moment our bleſſed 
Lord expired on the croſs, the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain from the top 10 the 
bottom: à /n, to ſome purpoſe, of that 
great event which Jeſus had ftgretold, and 
which God himſelf, held forth to the 
aſtoniſhed Jews, as the cleareſt emblem 
of his purpoſed fayour to the Gentiles ; 
when the Sanctuary itſelf, as well as the 
outermoſt court of their temple, was thus 
laid open to the acceſs, and vindicated to 
the uſe, of all nations. 

Finally, in due time, this purpoſe was 
clearly and explicitly made known to 
Peter, in his famous viſion : and thus 
it pleaſed God to reveal this adorable 
myſtery, The ſalvation of the Gentile 
world,” (which, though not the imme- 


1 Coloſſ. i. 27. 7 
tate, 
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diate, was the moſt' important end of 


Chriſt's commiſſion) by every mode of 


communication, which he had ever em- 
ployed in his intercourſe with man- 
kind; by the word of prophecy — by 
fimilitudes, by the hand of Feſus —by an 
extraordinary fign from. heaven — and by 
7 Aion. 

After ſo minute a commentary on this 
famous act, of Chriffs driving the buyers 
and ſellers out of the bemple, may I be per- 
mitted to conclude, that it, now, ſtands 
clear of thoſe difficulties, | | which have 
been uſually found in it —It was no 
indecent ſtart of zeal in br Lord; it was 
no violent invaſion of the rights of any : 
it was no act of civil authority, uſurped 
by him: but a prophetic information, con- 
veyed in a prophetic form, of an event, the 
moſt important to mankind, and to the 
accompliſhment of his own office and 
miniſtry, It was a calm, rational, in- 
offenſive act; not unworthy the perſon 
ef our bleſſed Lord; or, rather, full of 
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that. wiſdom, which adornæd his cha, 
racer, and ſhone: out in all. his eon 
duct aud converiatio n. 
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